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ODDITIES IN MENTAL MAKE-UP’ 


Ir has been claimed that one consequence 
f the theory of relativity is that one point 
of the universe is Just as good as any other 
a point of 
lly be proven it would by analogy lend 
the that 


reference. If this should 


rt to view an individual’s 


appraisal of mental life by referring every- 


thing to himself was just as good a proce- 


as any other. This would doubtless 
result in the outlook of the good Quaker 
who remarked to his wife, ‘‘I think all the 
world is mad except thee and me, and even 
thee is a little peculiar.’’ However, this 
point of view seems to me very unsatisfac- 
tory, since it results in the magnification 
of differences by viewing them through the 
lenses of individual idiosynerasy. In order 
not to thus increase the oddity effect it is 
necessary that we think of it and secure a 
measure of it which is entirely independent 
of the sensing individual and due solely to 
the subject studied. Even when the idio- 
synerasy of the sensing party is eliminated, 
the appraisal of mental life will still reveal 
much individual peculiarity. There are so 
many ways of being queer and so few of not 
being so that perhaps the Quaker was right, 
If I try to be 


as impersonal as possible it still certainly 


without even one exception. 


does seem to me that all my friends have 
Professor A 
critical not to be somewhat peculiar; Pro- 


been ‘‘touched.’’ is far too 


fessor B too suave; Professor C too indus- 
trious, and so it goes. Such divergences 
the 


They are in fact highly social, oddities 


from average are not unfortunate. 


though they be. 


1 Address as retiring president of the California 
Educational Research Association, Northern Sec 


tion, 1926, 
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Other divergences from the social aver 
age, in the persons of criminals, the insane 
the 


which are threats to their possessors and to 


+ 


neurotic, extremists, ete are oddities 
The distinction between those d) 
the 


augment social and personal stability and 


society 


vergences from social average which 


those which tend toward social instability 


and personal vacillation is not casual and 
This 


distinction is comparable to that between 


incidental, but very fundamental 


finding a home and running away from 
one, between getting religion and going to 
the devil 

The experimental means for making this 
distinction is not lacking 
to that a 


social average which receives social support 


It is only neces 


sary note divergence from the 
and leads to individual stability, grows, or 
at least continues to exist, with expression 
If one individual can deviate in this par 
ticular manner, with this outcome, so can 
a second, a third and many others, leading 
to a substantial number in a social group 


On the to 


other hand, if deviation leads 


against it and feelings of 
the 


stamped in by expression, but rather the 


social pressure 


dissatisfaction in subject, it is not 


opposite, and similar tendencies in others 


are likewise discouraged. On this account 
having this particular 


be 


We may refer to deviations which tend to 


many individuals 


anti-social expression will not found 
persist as type divergences and those which 
carry annoyers and tend to die out as spo 
radic. There may be in a single individual, 
due to original nature as well as to casual 
environmental stimuli, hundreds of spo 
radic to a single type divergence, but, on 
account of the variety or lack of direction 


of these sporadic deviations and to the 
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pointedness of the type divergence, groups you with statistical details, let 
of individuals will be found in society all summary, the characteristics of a n 
giving expression to the type response and trait which is demonstrably a typ: 
no such aggregations found expressing any are: first, that a direct or indirect « 
single sporadic response class. I am argu- tative measure of it exists; second 
ing that relatively large anti-social classes trait exists in homogeneous age gr 
ean not exist, for I take it, that if a large in adult groups in amounts which e 
class of a given type does exist, this very to the extent zero with other measur; 
fact is sufficient evidence that the condition traits; and finally, that it is this 
is not anti-social. zero correlation between two or more } 
The existence of these classes of diver- tal traits which stamps them as type ft: 
gence. may be investigated by correlation and which makes them of peculiar val 
methods. All that is necessary is to mea-_ the interpretation of mental life. 
sure a given group in a large number of It is interesting to note in connect 
traits and find out which traits do com- with the consideration of type and sporad 
monly exist in amounts which are indepen- mental variations some points of similarity 
dent of the amounts of the other mental with the principles of biologie evolution as 
traits measured. originally proclaimed by Darwin. It 
Some of you, familiar with certain stud- true that Darwin’s doctrine of the sury 
ies of type, may say that there are no such of the fittest has been questioned, 
groups. If it be true, as Thorndike con- though ridiculed it is not ignored; thoug! 
tends, that all desirable traits tend to be challenged, it has not been displaced; and 
positively correlated, then there is no trait instead of growing weaker with the passag: 
which operates independently of the others of time it has, in every field, through slight 
and thus there would be no types, but emendations and additions, become a mor 
merely a single general or average type and more necessary point of view to 
from which individuals separately diverge student of evolution. The basic concept 
in a chance manner. Some years ago the in his doctrine are variation and selectio1 


} 
UU 


? 


studies of Burt and Garnett in England of the ‘‘successful’’ variants. That varia 
provided evidence which was not in sup- tion does occur is an observed datun 
port of Thorndike’s view. Anexamination Why it occurs is so completely unknown 
of these studies suggests a reason for this that the best characterization of our know! 
disagreement, which, though simple, has edge on this point is represented by the 
apparently been overlooked. It is that in statement that variations occur in a chance 
a population composed of individuals of manner. Whether the variation is great 
varying maturity, a positive correlation be- enough to be called a mutation or of lesser 
tween mental traits is present and due to order is not the fact which determines sur- 
maturity. vival. In either instance the variation 
In the English studies mentioned adults which is the more favorable to survival 
were tested, so that the maturity factor was tends to be perpetuated. 
practically constant. Under these condi- In terms of mental life, my hypothesis 1s 
tions the evidence of lack of correlation be- very similar. It is that the mental variant 
tween certain traits appeared. We may which is the more favorable to survival 
expect, and in fact I, as well as others, have tends to be perpetuated. I am using the 
found, such lack of correlation between cer- term survival when speaking of mental ac- 
tain traits when dealing with school chil- tivity in a new but, I think, appropriate 
dren of a single age. Without wearying§ sense. I mean by tendency toward sur 
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a mental activity the tendency for 


tal activity to be repeated in the 


ial To illustrate: Two children 


nples and are separately caught. 
deliberates between confessing and 
his offense, but chooses the latter. 
his shirt is bulging with the apples, 
s that he has taken any and is pun- 
The other child, 


with the same two alternatives, 


i thief and a lar. 
ted 
to confess He expresses remorse 
rs to work in order to pay for the 
done, and is rather readily for- 


The conduct of the second child has 


survival’’ value, for it has led to feel- 


f competency, perhaps buoyancy, 


ns which will be weleomed when re- 


1: while the conduct of the first child 


t had such a value. He has had no 
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come the executive of a servic? department, 


or a governor or senator or such 
president as was Marshall, who wa 
nated and elected because he was alway 
approachable, ready to listen, to smooth out 
difficulties, to take advice, to do the gracious 
thing, and because he aroused no enm 
Such a 


moves along one ot nature's errooves 


whi 
His 


maxim is the same as that of a well-known 


person is a stable character 


‘*Save the surface 


this 


manufacturer of paint 


and you save all’’—for if individual 
can make each separate contact agreeable, 
The social contacts of a 
They 


are the occasions where wits are rubbed and 


then all life is so. 
human being are his mental surfaces. 


where passions are aroused and allayed. 
The character described is not that of one 
who tries to mollify all comers, but rather 


tions of a buoyant nature, but rather of one whose innate or at least habitual out- 


nweleome uneasiness and feelings of look is such that without trying he is at all 
Whatever 


feelings, 


ral mental ineompetency. times cordial, sympathetic and desirous of 
of 
rndike’s law of effect is very serviceable 
they 


physiological root these being of service. It is an admirable trait, 


as is every mental type which has the char- 
From the 


leseribing their practical outcome acteristic of self-perpetuation 


point of view of mental stability in a social 


not to be repeated. 
his is very elementary biology and psy- structure the character carries its own self 
cy. I have brought it to mind in order 


nt a connection between three things: 


protection. 

The remorseful apple-stealing youngster 
took a firm step in character building when 
when he in 

What type 
has the other youngster taken a step toward 
> None at all. 
attempt at lying is similar to one of the 


rwin’s doctrine of variation and survival 


the fittest, Thorndike’s doctrine of mul- he eonfessed and felt regret. 


and law of effect, and finally, 
which tend to become stable. 


ple response fact reacted in a type manner 
ental types 
The little 


remorse and desired to cooperate and 


apple-eating youngster who becoming! His unsuccessful 
thousands of sporadic variations which get 


We surely can say that, known 


ppease the apple-tree owner expresses, and 
more 


I future will nowhere. 
strongly express, an attitude which serves 
n time of trouble. The essential note of 


s conduct is expressed in the word ‘‘ap- 


the probably still 
or unknown to the subject, each human act, 
its attendant thought 


emotion, does or does not impel the indi- 


together with and 


se.’ This may easily become a rule of 
life. The said youngster, continuing 
line of development upon which he has 


vidual in a convergent or divergent man 
ner—convergent if toward one of nature’s 
grooves or conditions wherein stability is 
found, and divergent if toward a condition 


The insane 


out, may reach in his adult days the 
a department store floorwalker, 
complainants while courteously 


which ultimately is untenable. 
person is headed along a tangential or di- 


the helping hand, or he may be- vergent path and evidence of stability is 
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in him. Thus we may look upon the 


study of types of insanity as the least prom- 


not 


ising of all mental studies, if the purpose is 
the determination of normal mental types, 
unless perchance insane types should assist 
by clearly revealing to us what are not nor- 
mal stable types. The sex pervert, the in- 
troverts and extraverts, the paranoics and 
the manies are all headed away from stabil- 
ity. Where they are going is as definite as 
that of a body tangentially thrown off of a 
rotating surface. We will not look to such 
phases of life to reveal that which is endur- 
ing in mental structure. 

As already stated, we mean by mental 
type an aggregation, different from that of 
the average of the population at large, of 
intellectual capacities and mental outlooks, 
which is such that it ean and does exist in 
many individuals, so many in fact that the 
individuals can not be characterized as ab- 
normal, though they may be looked upon 
as non-modal. The frequent finding of a 
specific aggregation of traits constitutes the 
proof that it is stable and therefore is a 
type. 

Let us examine this more closely. Do 
we not find enough apple-stealing, lying 
youngsters to conclude that there is a type 


did 


not describe a boy who stole and lied about 


youngster corresponding to this? I 


it, but one who having done these things 
got caught. If there is a type of thieving, 
lying people they must steal so stealthily 
and lie so convincingly that they do not get 
eaught before they can be considered a 


type, otherwise their activity tends to de- 
To be so skilful as to not get 
‘aught implies virtues of other sorts, so 
great and so well paid for in the business 
world that the chief stimulus that has led 
to stealing and lying is either absent or 
Crude lying, and all pre- 


stroy itself. 


greatly changed. 
varication is really such, for the most wise 
and far-seeing and thus the ones whom it is 
most important to deceive are not taken in 
by it, is a divergent activity found in a per- 
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son without an anchor or a compass, a \ 
The 
many such and other vagrants who war 


derer in uncharted seas. world has 
because of other features of instability 

we will not look to them for evidence ag : 

types, for they are atypical members of s 

ciety. 

There are numberless ways of being | 
of being headed nowhere in particular 
only a few of progressively becoming more 
and more an essential and undisturbah): 
part of one’s social environment. 

I have just deseribed one type of « 
acter which meets these conditions 
that of the person whose ideal is service ren 
dered according to the demands and felt 
needs of others. Individuals of this type 
will stand high in the trait described by 
Maxwell Garnett and characterized as 
the nature of ‘‘cleverness.’’ They will als 
stand high in 
sured by the Wyman interest tests. 


‘*social interest,’’ as mé 

these traits of ‘‘cleverness’’ and ‘‘soeial ir 
terest’’ are not just two traits chosen ir 
discriminately from a hundred or so whic! 
might easily be mentioned. The cleverness 
trait as experimentally defined by Garnett 
is demonstrably different from two oth: 

very important traits, namely, ‘‘ general it 

telligence’’ and ‘‘ purpose’’ or ‘‘ persistence 
Also, Wyman’s 


of motives.’’ **social inter 
est’’ is demonstrably different from two 
other kinds of interests, namely, ‘‘intellec 
tual’’ and ‘‘activity’’ interests. In thus 
describing a character possessed of ‘‘clever- 
ness’’ and ‘‘social interest,’’ which tw 
traits are probably just different aspects 
of a single underlying trait, we are choos- 
ing a trait which is capable of standing 
alone and which does so stand, for individ- 
uals with this trait but varying widely in 
the very important traits mentioned—gen- 
eral intelligence and persistence of motives 
—are found, and not infrequently. 

The light thrown upon this matter by 
quite a number of studies gives us ev! 
dence of another type which is character- 
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| by persistence of motives as measured 


Webb and Garnett and interest in aec- 
ty as measured by Wyman. I would 
Mussolini as belonging to this type 

| | eould point to a recent example from 
1r own land in the person of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The type is characterized by an 
tude and outlook which is above all mas- 
rful. The force used is not unbridled, for 
he controlling mind knows with a certainty 
vhither it is directed. In its essence it is a 
force which will not be gainsaid—as per- 
sistent as a drop of water in its search for 
wer levels, as compelling as the tide and 


erchanee as inconsiderate as is a torrent 


f a homestead in its paths. In its higher 
speets this trait gives us our dominant 


personalities and in lesser manifestations 
ir go-getters, lesser pioneers and master- 
men. When confronted with a diffi- 
eulty people of this type beat it down. 
They believe in the doctrine that God is on 
side of the with the 


They are wasteful of effort be- 


army heaviest 
tillery. 
juse, tapping the source of effort, there is 
always more available. It is as congruous 
with the rest of his nature that Roosevelt 
believed in large families and lots of them 
as that nature herself scatters seeds by the 
millions, confident that if bountiful enough 
there will be some that will take root and 
repeat the process. Mentally the character 
pictured persists and constitutes a stable 
for the mind that is always driving 
on makes its own place and society yields 
to it, not once but repeatedly, not grudg- 
ingly but with enthusiasm. The virtues of 
this type have been sung by Homer and 
painted by Rubens. 
It is character- 
ized by dominance of intellectual analysis 
and appraisal, a trait not much if at all 
different from the intellectual trait recog- 
nized by Garnett, Spearman and others, 
and at the same time standing high in the 
ntellectual interest measure of Wyman. 
This type is interested in the understand- 


There is a third type. 


ing of the relationships between things, of 
the bearing of many factors upon single 
Men 
of this type utilize the forces that play 
about them and do not add their own indi 
fact, 


they understand the game of life best when 


outcomes, of the balancing of forces 


vidual power to the confusion. In 


they are unperturbed witnesses of it, only 
occasionally pulling a string, but not mad 
participants in it. As all must participate, 


they also do so, but in a very special 


manner. At their best they are our keen 
minded editors and analysts, who hold the 
mirror before the players that they may 
see their own peculiar antics. Occasionally 
they may become great diplomats and rec 
Colonel House, an Edward 
Smuts. | 
that 


of stability in a world of human play and 


onciliators, a 


Benes or a Jan mention these 


men to point out there is a position 
interplay, lying right in the heart of things, 
where passions are strongest and conflicts 
keenest—but we can trust no man of dull 
wit and sensibility to find this place 

I have mentioned but three types of 
mental stability, adding that there is ex 
perimental evidence giving support to the 
belief that each exists, but there is certain 
additional evidence which suggests still 
other mental make-ups which can and do 
These 


further types at present seem to me to be 


exist independent of each other. 


less distinet, or possibly but sub-types. 


However, that may be, there almost cer 
tainly is not a large number of types and 
we may well believe that there are only a 
few aggregations of mental capacities that 
oak 


tree grows according to the mold inherent 


result in stable beings. Just as the 
in the tiny germ cell which is set for oak 
trees by nature, so it seems is development 
according to type confined within limits 
If the oak o’er-runs its mould it perishes, 
or perhaps we should look upon the mould 
itself as a growing thing permitting devel 
opment in line with its expanding boun- 


daries but not transverse to them. Quite 
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similarly we may conceive of mental type 
as a flexible thing in one dimension that 
of greater to less and thus adapted to low, 
medium and high levels. Without discus- 
what I have referred to as possible 
subtypes, let me attempt to describe char- 
levels of each of these 


sing 


acters at different 
three types. We may refer to these as the 
social service type, the dominant type and 
the equilibrium type. 

This last-named type is represented at a 
medium level by those who barter—for to 
buy and sell close to the margin but at a 
small profit requires the balancing of many 
sources of profit and loss, and the individ- 
uals engaging in it are always where pro- 
ducers and consumers meet. At this level 
or at higher levels this type is always found 
at the A little higher along 
this seale occur economists with their eco- 


crossroads. 


nomie laws, supply and demand, balance of 
trade, ete. men upon the 
bench exercising even-handed justice, and 
Near the top of the seale are 


here also are 
many others. 
the great conciliators of the conflicts be- 
tween the renowned 
formula-finders whose plans reconcile inter- 
national differences, and the great philoso- 
phers from and Socrates on, 
whose mental grasp leads to personal con- 
tentment through the recognition of, and 
adaptation to, the harmonious interplay of 


capital and _ labor, 


Confucius 


life’s processes. 

The dominant type adopted the slogan, 
‘‘It pays to advertise,’’ and then invented 
the loud speaker to carry it out. What- 
ever may be the case for one whose life lies 
elsewhere, certainly humility and modesty 
are not virtues for one whose evolution lies 
along this path. In the more primitive 
phases those of this type are men of strong 


passions whose virtues are personal loyalty 
Society ’s exhorters are 


and abundant vim. 
of this elass, also her revivalists, her com- 
munity boosters, and many more. Further 
up the seale we find her forceful executives 
and military leaders, and near the top her 
oeceasional empire builders. 
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The social service type covers in its lower 
levels what might be called a ‘‘ persons 
service’’ class, especially the courteous a) 
contented this 
whether they be in domestic service or y 
ing goods over the counter. In this sap 
class should be the publie servant, the 
official when he is not the recipient of 
political favor, the librarian and the hap; 
its higher reaches we wou 


members of large 


teacher. In 
expect this type to find expression in si 
sacrifice and it would seem that the flower 
of it would be found in the characters oj 
a Christ or a Buddha. Tolstoi has giver 
us the philosophy of this class and Fra 
Angelico has told its story upon his monas 
tery walls. 

Though three types have been mentioned 
it is not to be thought that every individua 
is one or the other pure type, but rathe1 
that most are admixtures of these or greate: 
number of types. However, that the types 
mentioned may exist in a more or less | 
form is certainly supported by common ex 
perience in addition to the experiment 
investigations which | 
People of each of these types 


psychological 
been made. 

have been deseribed by the great literary 
delineators of character. Oscar Wilde has 
given us some fine pen pictures of the i 
dividual not possessed of an abiding con 
viction, not interested in remote ends, not 
concerned with judgments of right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, but devoted 
solely to the making of every social contact 
pleasant. This is the socially-minded type 
pure and simple, as it is quite devoid of 
the virtues of the other types. As Wild: 
makes one of his characters say, ‘Un 
should never take anything 
Taking sides is the beginning of sincerity 
and earnestness follows shortly afterwards 
and the human being becomes a bore.”’ A 
second states, ‘‘It is absurd to divide peo- 
ple into good and bad—people are either 
charming or tedious’’; and a third char- 
acter aptly sums up the matter, ‘*The 
secret of life is never to have an emotion 


sides in 
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Who would 


this philosophy, made habitual and 


is unbecoming.”’ say 
i out. would not result in a character 
would survive in any social gather- 
equilibrium type are not heroic 
es nor courtiers, and it requires more 
igence to understand them than the 
types, so that they do not play so 
a part in fiction, but they are there, 
the 
hman or a shrewd Jew, which is not 


etimes In character of a canny 
prising in view of the apparent genius 
hese races for this type of mental life. 
many pen-portraits of the 
Jack London’s ‘‘Sea 
lf’ is an excellent example. 


ere are 
nant type. 
The observations I have here made ad- 
ttedly the 

that there is evidence in contradiction 
them, but rather that there are gaps still 
eding to be filled in the experimental and 


somewhat outrun evidence, 


tistical demonstration of the indepen- 
of the types mentioned. These short- 
mings may be completely remedied, but 
en if not, I personally feel very sure 
that types not radically different from those 
suggested will emerge from a further study 
f this most fascinating field, the mental 
structure of our fellow men. 
TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY LOOKING 
FORWARD’ 


For fifty years the American Library 
Association has been a pioneer. The insti- 
tution which it has established in American 
life during those years is one of the most 
significant that has been developed in the 
entire history of public education. To the 
men and women who have made the library 
What it is the world owes an eternal debt of 
the fiftieth anniversary 
Library Association, 
Tuesday 


\n address before 
eting of the 
City, 


5, 1926. 


American 


New Jersey, morning, 


The leaders like 
Dr. Melvil Dewey is more than that of the 

general that 
Could we hold a christening to-day 


gratitude. influence of 


greatest ever directed an 
army. 
and name him anew, I should propose that 
he be ealled the Horace Mann of the 
library movement. 

To a host of others who have labored for 
the cause throughout the years we also pay 
and extend wishes. Every 
librarian may well be proud of the Ameri 


The story of its 


tribute good 
ean Library Association. 
early years reads like an epic. Its war 
service would be an enduring monument to 
any profession. Its development during 
the years since the war has been continu 
ous and substantial. I have not read in 
many a day a nobler statement of achieve 
ment than that which appears in the 1926 
the The 


secretary's summary of things yet to be 


annual reports of association. 
done must warm the heart of every friend 
Mr. Milam and the head- 


have demonstrated their 


of education. 

staff 
faith in deeds. 
the National 

more fruitful 
Francis G. Blair, who for twenty years has 
the 


quarters 
From no other agency has 
had 


President 


Edueation Association 


cooperation. 


been building schools as the head of 
great Illinois school system, wishes me to 
bring the National 
Edueation Association and to express the 
hope that the American Library 
tion may enjoy a future fully worthy of 


you greetings from 


Associa- 


its glorious past and its promising present. 

Only a few weeks before the American 
Library Association was organized In 
Philadelphia the National Education Asso 
ciation held its sixteenth annual meeting in 
the nearby Baltimore. School 
builders, too, had felt the quickening of the 
centennial year. They looked back over 
the century that 1876. They 
looked forward to some of the new needs 
and the eloquent 
speeches that were made on that occasion 
is to be struck with the parallelism between 


city of 


ended in 


objectives. To read 
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the ideal of the free school and the ideal of 
the free public library. The library move- 
ment now is where the movement for uni- 
versal elementary schooling then was. 
Said President W. F. Phelps on that 
oceasion : 

With a school population of thirteen million we 
have an actual enrolment of but eight million. We 
have a ghastly procession of thousands of un 
trained youths marching on each year to swell the 
ranks of illiterates that are at once the danger 
and disgrace of the Republic. 

Says the American Library Association 
to-day : 

Forty-four per cent. of the population of the 
United States and Canada are without access to 
loeal public libraries. 

Said President Phelps in 1876: 

Many schools are not centers of moral and in 
tellectual light and many teachers are blind lead 
ers of the blind. 

Say library workers now: 

Many libraries are not centers of a rich intel 
lectual life and many librarians are mere keepers 
of hooks. 

Said President Phelps then: 

Our schools for elementary instruction must be 
perfected and their blessings extended to every 
hamlet where a reasonable being can be found to 
be trained for the responsibilities of sovereign 
citizenship. 

Says the American Library Association 
to-day : 

Our libraries must be improved and developed 
in every community to encourage the maximum use 
of intelligence by all the people in work and 
leisure all the time. 

In the Proceedings of that meeting of 
the National Education Association in 
1876 we find a discussion of ‘‘What is a 
School ?’’—not unlike the efforts of to-day 
to redefine the function of the library in 
the larger terms of the new age. We find 
then an awakened sense of the importance 
of teacher training just as we find now a 
new devotion to the preparation of li- 
brarians. 


By 1876 the ideal of a free public se} 
was fairly established. It has taken ha}; 
century more to make elementary school 
universal. If the parallel holds, we x 
see the American free library during 
years ahead as much a part of every « 
munity as the publie school is to-day 
nation which has struggled a century 
mass schooling and universal literacy wil] 
spend a second century in the strugek 
mass culture and universal educatio; 
Having spent her billions to lay founda 
tions, America can not afford not to trai; 
her people in the use of the public library 
and to inspire them to develop libraries 
their own homes. In this struggle for un 
versal education—as distinct from literae 
—the sehool library is the first point « 
attack. To its interpretation and develop 
ment we may well devote our energies 

The school library lies at the very root 
of the new pedagogy of individual differ 
ences. It is the heart of any program o! 
socialized effort and individual responsibi 
ity. The new eurriculum now being 
forged in a thousand towns and cities cries 
for tools of learning which shall be as good 
in their fields as implements of modern in 
dustry are in theirs. If the new urg 
toward education as a lifelong project is t 
become general the child must develop 
the school library, attitudes, habits and 
knowledge of intellectual resources whic 
will lead him to use public libraries and to 
build up his own. As the world advances 
the will to learn and the technic of learning 
are needed more and more by the masses 
In proportion as the individual has o1 
lacks the philosophic-scientifie attitude to 
ward knowledge and life, he wins in tl 
struggle to make the most of himself. 

The prospects of the school library ar 
bound up with the future of the school it 


self. There is now in process of develo} 
ment a school which will be very different 
from the sehool of yesterday. The factors 


this 


and standards which are producing 
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wl have a direct bearing upon the 


to-morrow’s school library in the 


things. 


comes the lengthening period of 


¢ The total number of days’ 


¢ for the average American child 
when Horace Mann was a curious 
four years, was only eighty-two; 

1) it was 208; by 1890 it had increased 
it is now twelve hundred; and the 
that 
ew years it will rise to two thousand 


lities are within a compara- 


s the holding power of the school in- 


ses. The more days young people 
n school the more opportunity they 
for wider contact with books and the 


tion of permanent reading tastes and 


ond comes the improvement of the 


ng personnel. If teachers have a 


row outlook 


d to develop broad vision. 


not be ex- 

If teach- 
have not the 
ling habit we should not be surprised 
Hereto- 


children can 


themselv es dev eloped 


{ 


1U 


re and even now training courses have 


it missing in the children. 


n too short to give teachers familiarity 
But a 
Normal schools are 


the literature of childhood. 
etter day is coming. 
being turned into teachers colleges with 
‘ourses covering four years beyond the 
Within six years 
Association 


ur-year high sehool. 

he National Edueation 
vrown from twenty thousand members to 
More than 200,000 teachers at- 
during 1926. 
as shown by 


has 


160.000. 
tended 
Teacher travel is increasing, 
the reports of steamship companies. This 
teacher outlook must affect 
their intelleetual vigor and reading habits. 
lhe teacher who reads helps children not 


summer _ school 


widening of 


nly by his improved technies and richer 
inderstanding of the problems of child- 
hood; he inspires them by the force of his 
wn example. His enthusiasm and the 
tmosphere of mental alertness which he 
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creates are unconsciously copied and the 


community begins to realize that the school 


is sending out graduates of exceptional 
power and purpose. 

A third factor that is producing the new 
school is the development of school admin 
istration. Until recently school adminis 
trators were drawn from the other profes 
sions—from politics, or from the ranks of 
successful teachers. Large responsibilities 


were assumed without special training 
The 
ministration had not even been gathered. 
All that is Graduate 


courses in school administration have de 


facts which might underlie wise ad- 


fast changing 
veloped rapidly and are making themselves 
felt in the the 
The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education reor- 
ganized in 1920 with a permanent secretary 


management of schools. 


Association was 
of its own and with a separate membership 
fee which enables it to carry on substantial 
activities. The National 
Secondary School Principals is now in its 
eleventh year. The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National 
first 


Association of 


Education Association, which was 
organized in 1920, now has an enrolment 
of more than three thousand members. 
This development of school administra- 
tion, particularly the improvement of the 
principalship, means an earnest search by 
men and women of broad vision for every 
agency that make the work of the 
school more effective. A principal who is 
merely a head teacher with a local outlook 


will 


does not appreciate the school library so 
quickly as a trained principal with a wider 
outlook. 

A fourth factor in the development of 
the new school is the coming of educational 
science, now in its crude beginnings, even 
as the science of medicine was a century 
ago. 
more accurate measurement of ability and 
profoundly influencing 


The psychology of behavior and the 


achievement are 
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school practice. Cities and states are set- 


ting up research bureaus by the score. 
Preschool laboratories are throwing white 
light on the formation of character during 
the early years. The scientific attitude is 
reaching each year a wider and wider cir- 
This very year has pro- 


book on 


cle of teachers. 
duced a notable ‘*Research for 
Teachers. ’’ 

The teaching of the various school sub- 
jects is being revolutionized by this appli- 
cation of scientific technics. For example, 
the studies that have been made by Dr. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago, and 
his followers into reading habits will pro- 
foundly affect not only the work of schools 
but also the work of libraries. As educa- 
tion grows more scientific, friction and lost 
motion decrease and there comes into the 
school and into the learning process an 
atmosphere of joyous adventure in striking 
contrast with many schools of yesterday 
and even of to-day. 

The fifth factor in the formation of the 
new is curriculum revision. For 
some time the feeling has been growing 
that our traditional American school ecur- 
riculum is a thing of shreds and patches 
When the 
Department the 
National Edueation Association appointed 
its Curriculum Commission in 1923, that 
body became the rallying point for those 
who believe that the must be 
adapted to the needs of all the children. It 
has drawn into one great cooperative enter- 
prise more than three hundred school sys- 
tems. For two years the commission has 
worked on the problems of the elementary 
school. This year it is studying the junior 
high school, and in 1928 will issue a year- 
book on the senior high school. Less than 
two weeks ago it held a meeting at associa- 
tion headquarters in Washington. There 
were noted school superintendents, heads 
of schools of education and specialists in 


school 


sadly in need of reorganization. 
of Superintendence of 


schools 
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In t 


operative work by men and women chare 


various branches of learning. 


with the administration of our se] 
tem, we have a program of action whe 
only yesterday we had mere theories 
what schools should be. One could not «: 
through these earnest discussions wit 
being impressed by the statement 
that the 
morrow will be built around the library 


again and again schoo] 


the center of its activities and organizat 
Here, then, are the factors that ar 
ducing the new school—a longer period 


schooling, more highly trained teach 

expert school administration, a new scien 
of education, and the 
The question for us to-day is this: ‘‘ W) 


new curriculun 


ean librarians do to help in the devel 
ment of the new school ?’’ 

The first step must be the interpretat 
of the school library to school people 
are not yet 
Whether we like it or not, we can not tak 
The advo 
cates of professional school library ser 
must face the problem of interpreting ar 
institution that over wide areas is almost 
entirely unknown. The standards adopted 
jointly by the American Library Asso 
tion and the National Education Associa 
tion have accomplished much. The graded 
lists of books for elementary and hig! 
schools have helped. The annual prize for 
the best children’s book has served to poi 
attention to the newer reading materials 
Instruction in the use of books and libraries 
is making headway. 

It is good to see the recommendation that 
a specialist on the school library be added 
to the headquarters staff of the Americar 
Library Association. The development 0! 
such a division would give new impetus t' 
the school library movement. There are 
some wonderful school libraries in opera 
tion. Were the best practice made univer 
sal we should move ahead a whole genera 


aware of its possibilities 


the school library for granted. 
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It will take years of patient effort to 
long ago an audience of more than 
indred teachers was asked some ques- 
-hout school libraries. Not one of the 
indred had ever heard of any of the 


books. Too little attention has 


viven to the more backward schools 


need innumerable lists and sugges- 

the simplest sort. In scores of 
rs that are as simple as a-b-e to the 
ession, persons outside the profession 
still uninformed. There needs to be a 
rer understanding of the part books 
in the learning process. Persons who 
eer at book learning should be met with 
Teachers 


Amy 


and eonvineing answers. 
parents realize 
| so beautifully said in the lines 


need to what 


books are more than books, they are the life, 
ry heart and core of ages past; 
ison why men lived, and worked, and died, 
nee and quintessence of their lives. 

A second plank that belongs in a pro- 

m of school library development is the 
stablishment of a federal bureau of library 

search for the collection and spread of 
nformation about library organization and 
dministration. This bureau 
should not be eonfused with the Library of 
Congress, or with the library within the 
Education. They are service 
nstitutions and as such will always require 

e entire energy of the best talent that can 

had to direct them. There is need of 
inother kind of ageney which will do in an 
ntensive way for the library field what the 
proposed Department of Education will do 
tor edueation as a whole. 

Such a bureau should eventually find its 
place in a Department of Education with a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet. You 

re already familiar with the movement 
for the ereation of such a department, 
which has been endorsed by the American 
You will be glad to 


proposed 


ireau of 


Library Association. 
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know that that movement is making steady 
and solid progress. Last year a simplified 
bill was prepared which has drawn to its 
support many influential persons who op 
posed the earlier bills because of the sub 
sidies attached to them. In its present 
form the bill merely proposes to bring to 
gether in a unified department existing 
educational activities of the federal govern 
ment and to provide funds for much needed 
research and publication. During a period 
when agriculture, industry and _ business 
have moved ahead by leaps and bounds in 
the collection and use of statistics, educa- 
tion has been content with data too meager 


We do not 


even such simple facts as the number of 


for wise management. have 


trained teachers in American schools. 
Data covering enrolment 
published too late for effective use, while 


figures on hog shipments and grain sales 


and finance are 


are available day by day. 

That 
Department of 
little doubt. In preparation for that event 
this association may well have a plan for 
the development of library research in that 


there will sooner or later be a 


Edueation there can be 


department. 

A third problem which belongs pecu 
liarly to the school library is that of ob- 
seene, and worthless literature. 


The 


reek with magazines and books that thrive 


trashy 
newsstands of many cities literally 
on the morbidity of youth. Periodicals 
which would be exeluded from the mails 
find their way about by express and reach 
huge circulations at the expense of sound 
The 
should be 


reading habits and ideals of decency. 
distribution of literature 
prohibited by city, state and national law. 


such 


The suppression of this filth has no con 
the The 
librarian should always stand for freedom 
of thought, freedom of the press and free- 
dom of teaching; but he shares with parent 
and teacher the obligation to protect youth 


nection with freedom of press. 
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from commercialized exploitation. It is 
gratifying to see the publication of such 
articles on this topie as ‘‘Youth and the 
by Lucile Fargo, which re- 
appeared in the Child Welfare 
It means much to the library 


Newsstand, ”’ 
cently 
Magazine. 
cause for librarians to be active in such 
movements. 

The fourth opportunity of the 
librarian is to translate library service into 
the and life. 
America 
ment to insist that the schools actually do 


school 


objectives of education 


is now in the midst of a move- 
the things which in theory they exist to 
accomplish. One of the first steps in this 
movement is to define educational! objec- 
tives in more concrete terms than hereto- 
fore. The country is now getting familiar 
with the seven objectives set up more than 
the 


They are 


ten years ago by a committee of 
National Education Association. 
sound health, worthy home membership, 
mastery of the tools and teechnies of learn- 
ing, faithful citizenship, vocational effee- 
tiveness, the wise use of leisure and ethical 
character. It is not easy to turn these 
objectives into terms of school practice. 
The school tends to lag behind as science 
and living move forward. 

Just at this point libraries may be of 
great service. It is easier to buy a new 
book than to eliminate an old course or to 
introduce a new one. By building up col- 
lections of books and files of material 
around each of these objectives, the school 
library can enrich and round out the work 
of the formal curriculum. It is important 
that during the school years the child come 
to look upon these seven great ends as life- 
long enterprises, which will require contin- 
ued study as more knowledge becomes 
available and as civilization advances. Let 
us take, for example, the objective citizen- 
ship. If you think that citizenship can be 
taught from a single text-book try to recon- 
struct in your imagination the teaching you 
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received in the schools and apply tha; 
local, state, national or world life to-da 
If self-government is to endure. socio 


must find a way to make the masses of m, 
think. Brilliant leadership by the few ea, 
never take the place of informed int 

The 
for such intelligence must be laid 


foundat 


gence among the many. 
schools. The masses must be led to be: 
students of the social order of whic! 
are a part. Children must come to appr 
ciate the precious heritage of freedom 
have fought through al! 


which men 


centuries. They must learn to read wi 
and wisely. 

There is food for thought in what is ha; 
pening in Europe to-day. During this 
period of economie and social upheaval 
self-government has been most secur 
those nations where the school has be 
most effective. With large illiteracy, Rus. 
sia has had its assassinations by the hw 
dred thousands. Italy, on a foundation oj 
inadequate elementary schools, has erected 
a dictatorship. France, which has so far 
weathered the storms, has its greatest di! 
ficulties in the 
Folk education in Germany, in spite of its 
universal efficient 


areas of least education 


narrowness, Was and 
enough to carry her through the crises o! 
the past few years. England, with her 
free schools, has gone through ordeals that 
would have wrecked a less well-disciplined 
population. Czechoslovakia, with an edu 
eator for a national hero, has risen out 0! 
the wreckage of the war like the young 
giant that she is. If America is to learn 
a lesson from this European situation, s 
will develop an adequate school opportu 
nity for every child and she will put this 
precious institution in charge of trained 
teachers and expert librarians who will 
make of each of the great objectives of edu 
eation a center of reading and reflection. 
The final and greatest need is that 0! 


trained school librarians. It takes a par 
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type of personality and special 


¢ to produce the ideal school li- 
I want to emphasize again a 
whieh I made before this association 

‘+; Hot Springs meeting in 1923. We 

even begun the task of training 

ns for the schools. There are more 
eight hundred thousand teachers in 
lnited States. Were we to take the 
trary and conservative ratio of one 
| librarian for every twenty teachers, 


should 


ye ns 


need forty thousand school 
Assuming the average service 
xl of ten years, when once the school 
iries were adequately staffed, we should 

uur thousand new recruits each year. 


T¢ with five thousand teachers would 


ifty school library recruits each year. 


are only eleven states with fewer 
five thousand teachers. If these fig- 
es sound large we must remind ourselves 
that the 


and not an ex- 


big nation and 


s is a 
is an investment 
There is not a state in the Union 
would miss the relatively small sum 

to add training for 
rarianship to the work offered in one or 


school li- 


re of its teacher training institutions. 


is the next step. Each of the state 
rary associations might well appoint a 
mmittee to approach the presidents of 
hers colleges with a plan for training 
| librarians. A_ three-cornered co- 
eration, ineluding library associations, 
whers colleges and school superinten- 
nts, should produce results. 
While 


under way the American Library Associa- 


the individual states are getting 
n and the Department of Elementary 
“hool Principals of the National Eduea- 
tion Association might well sponsor a joint 
summer course for school librarianship and 

r principals interested in developing this 


hase of their work. Such a course located 


near the summer convention city should 
ittract promising material which would not 


be available during the regular school year. 
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One school superintendent 


now encourages each year some of his best 


progressive 


teachers to school lbrarian- 


In that city school libraries are a 


prepare tor 
ship. 
real foree and public library circulation is 
mounting rapidly. The school library can 
rise no higher than the vision, energy and 
training of the men and women who man 
age it. 

wish to make headway we must 


We must demand bet- 


If we 
exalt the librarian. 
ter training. We 
We must insist on more favorable 


must strive for higher 
salaries. 
conditions of work and greater recognition 
The 


librarians is 


by the community. need for higher 


salaries among imperative. 
This vital service in both school and public 
library can not hold its own in competition 
with other fields unless there are decided 
You who are in 


You 
You have already caught the 


advances in remuneration. 
the work now may be willing to stay 
are pioneers. 
vision, but it is not fair in this day of gen 
eral prosperity to ask young people seeking 
to make the that 
It is often easier to work for 


a career sacrifices you 
have made. 
little than to insist on a just salary, but it 
is not good for society that persons In un 
important activities wax rich while they 
who toil that the race may grow burn up 
and shelte r 


in the mere getting of food 


energy that belongs to the children. If we 
honestly believe that the destiny of the race 
is in education and that the real makers of 
history are the molders of youth, let us lift 
up our workers in the schools that youth 
may be lifted up. Let us exalt teaching 
Let us magnify librarianship in order that 
we may do justice to vibrant growing youth 
seeking to prepare itself for to-morrow 
We who serve education to-day are but a 
brigade in a mighty army that has come 
down the ages not to destroy but to save all 
that men have found best. Ours is a part 
of the long struggle for the discovery of 
intelligence. 

Were a Mars with a 


man on memory 
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that stretched back five thousand years to 
trace for us now the history of human in- 
telligenee on this earth, he would recall the 
slow twilight of the Orient, the flash of 
Greece in her glory, a spark on the Galilean 
hills, the diffused magnificence of Rome, 
the subsequent darkness, the coming of 
science, the fiery struggle for freedom of 
thought and speech and assembly, the de- 
mand for universal literacy, and finally— 
the noblest achievement of them all—the 
idea of bringing to the masses of men, 
without regard to wealth, race or religion, 
accumulation of recorded 
knowledge. That idea is one of the new 
things under the sun. It is peculiarly 
American. It has led to the growth of an 
institution whose very establishment is a 
sublime expression of faith in the improv- 
ability of the race. To every librarian 
whose heart beats to the measure of the 
founders of this great cause there must 
come a challenge to magnify the library, to 
make it the center of the intellectual forces 
of our day, to create in the school as the 
very heart of its work and leisure a library 
which shall be to the child what the larger 
institution is to the man. Thus may we 
develop during the precious years of child- 
hood an abiding joy in learning. Thus 
shall we make of the school a hundred- 
gated Thebes, where every chamber is a 
grander— 


the world’s 


door—‘‘a door to something 
loftier walls, and vaster floor.’’ 
Joy E_mer MorGan 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN ULSTER 

Not the least of the achievements of the 
Northern Ireland Government as summarized in 
the London Times has been the development 
and improvement of educational facilities in 
Ulster. 

The Education Act introduced by Lord Lon- 
donderry when he was Minister of Education 
is now bearing fruit, and the religious instruc- 
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tion controversy, having been satisfacto, 
settled, local control and state aid are bring 
ing about a transformation in primary, se 
dary and technical instruction. In Belfas: 
large number of elementary schools have be 
transferred to the education authority (Belf, 
Corporation), while many more have 
under the partial local control of committess 
in which ease half the upkeep cost is met fr 
the rates. In addition, five or six larve ej 
mentary schools are being built in the popu 
districts, each capable of accommodating ab 
1,000 children, and two of these have bee 
completed and opened. The prevailing u 
ployment in some of Belfast’s industries ha: 
restricted the openings for 
leaving school, and there is a tendency 
parents to keep them longer at school. 
meet this desire, and also to relieve the pres 
sure upon the Central Municipal College 


Technology, the education authorities are op: 


boys and gir's 


ing this year branch evening continuat 
schools in six districts of the city, while jur 
day technical and junior commercial sch 
have been started in the Municipal College 
Technology. The higher classes in this colle 
are now linked with the Queen’s University 
Belfast, and take not only 


matriculation, but courses for science degrees 


students can 
(including commerce and engineering) by 

definite period of study in the Technical ( 

lege. There is, therefore, a system of coord 
nation between the primary school and the 
university by way of the Municipal College o! 
Technology, and also by means of liberal muni 


ipal scholarships into secondary schools 


primary school students. 

Secondary education has also been reorgar 
ized by the abolition of the system of cor 
ducting such schools for private profit. 
great many of these schools are now under the 
control of Boards of Governors and the teach- 
ers receive recognized salaries, increments and 
pensions. In connection with the training 0! 
teachers for both primary and _ secondary 
schools it is the aim of the Ministry of Edu 
cation, in cooperation with the Queen’s 1 
versity, to bring a university degree with! 
the reach of all teachers. When the new trai! 
ing college at Stranmillis, Belfast, reopened for 


A 
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Queen’s University, and several courses 
ege will be coordinated with the uni- 
so that the 


¢ college will get credit for these courses, 


matriculated students of 
vhen suecessful in their training examina- 
be able to secure a B.A. degree by a 
r two years’ attendance at the university. 

o the policy of the Ministry of Edu- 


ne 


to encourage candidates for the train- 
leze to follow a secondary school course. 
be made as far as practicable of the 
lary school senior certificate in selecting 
ndidates for admission. This certificate is aec- 
ted as equivalent to matriculation at Queen’s 
versity, so that candidates will be able to 
fy for the degree course as soon as they 
er the training college. University gradu- 
will, in future, be accepted for the train- 
x college without passing an entrance exami- 
n, provided the committee is satisfied that 
ey are suitable. Arrangements are also be- 
made to enable existing teachers by atten- 
e at evening courses in the university to 
re a degree. 


Many changes have recently taken place in 


jueen’s University, Belfast, which has now be- 


me, in fact, if not in name, the University of 
ter. While the did 
nelude university education in the scope 
the Edueation Bill, it has shown a lively 
ppreciation of the work of the university and 


Northern Government 


ts use to the community. By its encourage- 


ment and financial support an agricultural 


ilty has been founded in which there is 
ovision for teaching in agricultural chemistry, 
tany and zoology, plant genetics, veterinary 
ence, crop and animal husbandry and agri- 
tural economies. A large building to house 
he new department is in course of construction. 
The recently constituted Inn of Court for 
Ireland has made an arrangement 
inder which the law faculty at the university 
| be utilized by bar students for taking nee- 


essary lectures. The county councils in Ulster, 


Northern 


with a few exceptions, have decided to strike a 
rate of 44d. in the pound for providing grants 
lor the university, and the county councils have 
been given representation on the university 
nate. For the past three years the annual 


deficit of the university has varied from £3,000 
to £5,000, but thanks to the action of the county 
councils it is now solvent, and able to continue 
better than ever before the work of guiding and 


inspiring educational progress in Ulster. 


A GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN 
WEST AFRICA 
How Mrs. Adelaide C. Hayford, a negro edu 
cator, Is striving to conduct a girls’ school along 
lines in the 
British West African colonies, is told by Mrs 
Haytord in the current issue of The Southern 


vocational Sierra Leone, one ot 


Workman, the monthly magazine of the Hamp 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

Sierra Leone is conservative and, when the 
school was begun in October, 1923, “wanted no 
innovations which would disturb the even tenor 
of her literary curriculum.” But despite ad- 
verse criticism the school has forged ahead. In 
Atrica vocational study makes small appeal 
Mrs. Haytord, the chiet 


support of her effort has come from friends in 


and, according to 
America, 

foundation upon 
which all rational life is built.”” With this as 
her slogan, Mrs. Hayford has built up a eur 


“Home life is the bedroek 


riculum which embraces as much as possible of 
the subjects and methods of vocational training 
now employed in advanced countries. 

The Sierra Leone school is making a special 
aim to develop native arts and crafts, which at 


present are in the hands of illiterates. 


Our aboriginal women who do beautiful basketry 
can not be relied upon for systematic labor. Con 
sequently I sent one of my teachers into the Pro 
tectorate to get a first-hand knowledge of this 
craft, with the result that at the Government Edu 
cational Exhibit held in December, 1924, our school 
came off with third prize. My sister, Mrs. Farrell 
Easmon, who has undergone a thorough training 
in weaving, has recently returned home and is most 
anxious to give her services to the school for the 
development of the native cloth industry, but here 
again we have been handicapped by lack of 
equipment. 

The school has had somewhat of a set-back dur 
ing the last year owing to the fact that a good 
many parents were desirous that their children 
work for public examinations which meant devoting 


the whole of the time to literary work, leaving none 
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whatsoever for domestic science. We felt, however, ance must be maintained. Neither party s 
that we should be filling a far greater need by gain too great an ascendancy, and the utn st t 
adhering to our original plan of combining a should be observed in all their dealings wit 
trained hand with a trained head, especially as other. 


there are mission schools already doing admirable 
Professor Murray referred to the late ( | 


work along literary lines. This decision has meant 
Stillman, of the class of 1898, founder 


a decline in the number of pupils but I am quite 
confident time will show we have adopted a wise Norton ehair of poetry, as an example of 


course. enlightened business man who aids his a); 
mater. “He had a deep love for his college a; 
PROFESSOR MURRAY’S VIEWS ON THE she helped his college in many ways in toke; 
CONTROL OF COLLEGES AND that love.” 


UNIVERSITIES 
PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, of Oxford, who RURAL HEALTH SERVICE IN TH} 
holds the Charles Eliot Norton chair of poetry SOUTH 
at Harvard this year, believes that some mea- 
' “Less than two decades ago the rura 
sure of external control should be exercised : : , 
was considered distressingly backward in s 
over the policies of a college or university. In ns ’ ; ’ 
; ; —n tific health agencies for combatting ma 
reply to the questions of a reporter of The , . 
ast ; typhoid, tuberculosis and hookworm. 
Crimson, the undergraduate newspaper, he said pit 
ra : i After making the foregoing statement. 
that “any group that is too self-centered in its we , net : : 
ate University of South Carolina Weekly 
government is faulty in its constitution. Most 
follows with the declaration that “the so 
entirely is this true of a college or university. i blie healt! ; 
; ; now providing public health service to a lar 
I believe that these institutions should form an I I settee vies 
proportion of its rural population than 


integral part of the national life and not be, as Sig ies ; 
other section of the nation. The Weekly Ne 


some pretend, mere aristocracies of learning.” 


; : é yoints out that, according to reports of 
Professor Murray was further quoted by The Ps i ger a ee 
United States Public Health Service, ten of th 


Crimson as follows: 
leading seventeen states in rural health ser 


Most colleges here in America have on their gov are in the south. 


erning boards alumni who are prominent business 
The four ranking highest are without except 


men. This interest of the business men in the col 
southern states. Alabama leads with 50.1 per « 


lege, and the need the college has of occasionally 
looking to the business men for advice and aid is of its rural population served by county }! 
Too often has the units. North Carolina is second with 47.2 
cent., South Carolina third with 42.8 per cent 
Maryland fourth with 37.1 per cent. The 
for the total rural population of the United States 


a guarantee of advancement. 
world of commerce scorned the colleges, as insti 
tutions dealing largely in theories, and as creators 
of intellectual snobs. Too often have the colleges, 
in turn, looked upon the business men as material 
istic money-grubbers. But with the coming of en If the comparison is based on the percentage 
lightened men of business as powers in the affairs counties with local health service instead of or 


percentage of rural population served, the 8 


is only 15.6 per cent. 


of the universities, an understanding beneficial to 


both sides is in sight. again stands preeminent. The second col 

Although Oxford and Cambridge cling to the 
old rule by the fellows, a plan similar to the 
American idea is in execution in all the modern 
English and Scotch universities, where leading citi- in the order named. The relative position 0 
southern states is not materially changed. Mar) 


- 
| show 


land, Virginia, Mississippi and Georgia ai! 


the table gives these figures. While Ohio ranks 
first with 53.4 per cent. of its counties served, 


bama, North Carolina and South Carolina 


¢ 


£ ot} 


zens of the college towns are powers in the Uni- 

versity Court, as the governing bodies are called. 

Because of this sense of authority on the part of comparatively high ratios. 

the townspeople, they take a greater interest in Further evidence of the high position of 

the college than they would otherwise do, and the South in the matter of health is revealed by a ¢ 

college becomes a real part of the life of the town. sideration of the health rates of rural white poy 
Of course, in such an arrangement a happy bal- lation by states. According to these figures, 
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urpassed only by the semi-arid sections 


further comment the We ekly News says: 


ssedly, the South does not occupy an envi 
position in many particulars, but it is encour 
to find that in the matter of health, a power 
ic and social force, we are not surpassed 
nation. A fuller knowledge of this condi 
ght to be of help in giving us greater faith 
and in silencing those who are dis 


selves 
ives, 


i to belittle all things southern. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE CITY 
LIBRARY 


iN to promote “school and library rela- 
Baltimore is presented in the current 

ie of the Baltimore Bulletin of Education by 
ph L 
rian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 


Wheeler, who has recently become 


ore after serving since 1915 as librarian 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Publie Library. Bal 
re at present stands low on the list of 
rican cities in library support, and Mr. 
eeler’s plan to improve this position includes 
lertaking a year hence a concerted and 
adequate program for library service to 
chools.” He invites ideas and suggestions 
the teachers of the Baltimore schools. 
the relation between the public schools 


the city library in general, Mr. Wheeler 


ng the privileges that fall to the lot of the 
ector of any great city library system, no doubt 
greatest is the opportunity to work with and 
the hundreds of trained and devoted teach 

» can help unlock the doors of bookland to 

f thousands of young people. These boys 

| girls should have the precious heritage of good 
ks whose scenes, characters and incidents may 
The 


ory of good books read in childhood is a rich 


woven into the fabric of their lives. 


of happiness on which the mind may dwell 


| be refreshed in the midst of our busy modern 


Teaching methods are changing and developing 


in almost breathless rate. So are the methods 


rganizing the book service of our American 


lic libraries to bring more and better books 


nto the 


lives of every citizen. But more rapid 
n either are the developments that are even now 


1 progress, whereby the libraries and schools may 
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work 


effectively. 


together more understandingly 


— 


THE PROPOSED SALARY SCALE FOR 
NEW YORK TEACHERS 


Tue Citizens Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 

ot New York last week made public a statement 

replying to certain objections raised against the 

committee's proposed scale by the Kinde rgarten 
The 


discusses the claims that the seale fails to restor 


to 6B Teachers’ Association. statement 
to the elementary teachers the purchasing power 
which the men teachers had in 1910. 
The 
is at 


ommiuttes 


average salary of all elementary 


present $2433. The salary propose 


would increase this average to 


The average salary paid to men el 
Applying the 


wer of the 


mentary 
rs in 1910 was $1,318 
chasing pt dollar 


United States 


average salary of $2 


Bureau of 
658 woul 
ig power in 1926 as ha 
1910 
lacks only 


men 


salary i committee’ 


tore, givil 


teachers, women, the 


’s salary of 
The present average salary of high sel 
ers is $3,293. The schedules propose d by the 


to $4,229. TI 
19] 


Applying the index, an average salary 


mittee would increase this average 


average salary of men high school teachers in 


was $2,145. 


$4,322 


would be required to restore the purchas 


power of the man’s high school teacher salary 


1910. In summation, the schedules proposed by 


the citizens’ committee come within $19 of restor 
ing to all elementary teachers the man’s salary of 
1910. They 


fail by $93 to restor 


} 


ehers the 


The 


mended a 


that it has 
the 
the 


But “this results from the committee’ 


committee grants recom 


] 


larger increase for high schoo 


teachers than for those in elementary 
schools. 
righting of the injustice done to the high school 
teachers in the legislation of 1919 and 1920, not 
from an underestimation of the very 


great in 


portance ot the elementary teachers’ service 


PROPOSED PROVISION FOR RECEIV- 
ING TEACHERS’ IDEAS IN THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PRINCIPALS of the Chicago publie schools are 


voting upon a proposal to establish an agency 
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for “official recognition and reward for indi- 
viduality, research, discovery, invention and im 
provement in the activities of school: materials, 
methods, modifications of the course, construc- 
The idea was approved by the 
Publie School Council. If 
the principals Me- 
Andrew will be asked to recommend the plan 
to the Board of 
bulletin 


tive criticism.” 
Chicago Teachers’ 
approve, Superintendent 
Education. 

A recent that, to 
recording of teachers’ ideas, a small staff would 


says handle the 


he created. The bulletin continues: 


Written accounts of teaching and organization 
projects, recounting objects and results are to be 
received by this staff, suggestions given, confer- 
ences with principals held and arrangements made 
for appraisal by competent committee. Approved 
propositions can be recommended for general adop- 
tion after conference with the teacher and prin- 
The projects can be elaborated in the Chi- 
cago Work thus developed of 
advantage to the system will be accorded credit for 
the promotion of teachers from the lower to the 


cipal. 
Schools Journal. 


higher salary group, for recognition in promoting 
those now in the upper group to higher positions, 
and for other recognition which may be suggested 
as a result of the discussion of the plan by you 
and the teachers in your next meeting. Some such 


arrangement is wanted so as to furnish every 
teacher a standing invitation to be more than an 
isolated unit in a large system and to increase the 
already gratifyingly considerable number of pro- 
gressive teachers. Engineers, doctors, chemists, are 
generally doing this sort of work. So are members 
Industrial organizations, re- 


Why 


of teachers’ colleges. 
search societies, offer prizes for success in it. 


shouldn’t we 


THE PRE-SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORIES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA 


THis month marks the fifth anniversary of 


the pre-school psychological laboratories of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station under the 


direction of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin. Many of the 
existing pre-schools are merely nurseries where 
the children may be kept safely. But the lowa 
pre-school laboratories, in addition to furnish- 
ing ideal conditions under which the children 
may develop, give advanced research workers 
an opportunity to study directly the develop- 
ment of normal and superior children through 
systematic observation and experimentation. 
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At present 94 children are enrolled in the fy, 
divisions of the laboratories in Iowa City. (Qn, 
small group consists of infants who remain ¢o, 
stantly for periods of four to eight mont}. 
another group, ranging from sixteen months ¢, 
three years of age, remains at the Pre-scho 
Home Laboratory from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., ar 
the three-year-old, four-year-old and five-yea: 
old children spend three hours daily at the Ja} 
oratories. 

Twenty-five advanced students are registers 
for research in child development at the R; 
search Station in addition to those register 
for graduate lecture and seminar courses. (0 
this number, their Ph.D. 
seven their master’s degrees and fourteen thei) 


four have degrees 
bachelor degrees from fourteen colleges and w 
versities in this country and abroad. 


APPROPRIATIONS FROM THE LAURA 
SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL 


THE annual report of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial has been issued. During 
the year 1925, appropriations amounting to 
$7,882,890 were made. Of this sum, $3,495,960 
was paid out during 1925, the balance ot 
$4,326,930 being payable during this and su 
ceeding years. The appropriations during 1924 
were $6,580,987. 
ing sundry refunds, was $4,096,437. 

Some of the principal gifts to institutions 


The income last year, includ 


and organizations during the last year are: 


Columbia University, $256,000, over a five-year 
period; University of Chicago, $61,500, over a 
three-year period; University of Denver, $37,5' 
over a five-year period; Economic Foundation fo: 
the National Bureau of Economic 
$20,000; Northwestern University for the Insti 
land economics and publi 


Research, 


tute of Research in 
utilities, $10,000; University of North Carolina 
for research in race relations, $15,000. 

For institutions outside the United States, funds 
were appropriated as follows: 

The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, $155,000; the Hamburg Institute of I 
ternational Affairs, $20,000; the University « 
Stockholm, $75,000; the National Institute of I: 
dustrial Psychology, $50,000, and the Royal An 
thropological Institute, $17,500. 

Aid in the provision of books and periodicals for 
various European libraries was given through the 


¢ 
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Library Association, the total expended 
through the 
Wissenschaft, 


manner being $7,530 and 
nschaft der 


The reference service on international af- 


Deutschen 
the American Library in Paris was given 


fellowships in the field of Social Science 
) was appropriated for the appointment of 
y-seven fellows in foreign countries. In the 
fellows appointed, 


States fifteen were 


being made available for this purpose. 
field of child study and parental educa 
.ippropriations of $787,800 were made as fol 
the University of Iowa, $148,500, over a five 
period; the University of Minnesota, $250,000, 
ra five-year period; and in Canada, to McGill 
ersity, $51,500, over a five-year period, and to 
iversity of Toronto, $52,000, over a five year 
whers College, Columbia University, received 
in addition to sums hitherto reported in 
ilf of the Institute of Child Welfare Research. 
» the institute J. J. Rousseau, of the Univer 
of Geneva, $15,000, over a three-year period 


is voted to provide research assistance and facili 


connection with the institute’s researches on 


1 problems. 
Provision fellowships to the 
nt of $38,000 for individuals for research in 


ld welfare field or for instruction in meth 


was made for 


f parental education. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
VESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


THE closing event of the celebration by 
Western Reserve University of its one hun- 
redth anniversary will be an educational con- 
erence to be held on November 12 and 13. 


The program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


Kvening—Assembly Room, Cleveland Art Museum. 
Play by University Dramatic Club. 


» Casselis Engagement by St. John Hankin. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
Forenoon—Harkness Chapel. 
The Junior College Movement 
‘‘The Progress and Problems of the Junior Col- 
lege,’’ Professor Leonard V. Koos, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
The Junior College as seen from the Inside,’ 
Dr. Lewis W. Smith, Joliet, Illinois. 
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‘*The Pasadena Junior College Organization,’’ 
Principal William F. Ewing, Pasadena, Cah 
fornia. 

‘*The Junior College from the Standpoint of the 


Professor Robert J. Leonard, 


University,’’ 
Columbia University. 
Discussion: Led by Dean Carl E. Seashore, Uni 
versity of Iowa; President George F. Zook, 
Akron University; William S. Learned, Car 
negie Foundation, and President Rightmire, 


Ohio State University. 


Noon—Haydn Hall. 


Luncheon for delegates. 


A fternoon—Harkness Chapel. 
The Training of Teachers 
‘*The Working Relation of the School of Edu 
eation and the Public Schools,’’ Professor 
Burdette R. Buckingham, Ohio State Uni 
versity. 
‘*The Teachers’ College,’’ Dean James E. Rus 
sell, Columbia University. 
‘*The Relation of the School of Education to the 
Graduate Schools of Arts 
Professor Charles E. Judd, University of 


and Sciences,’’ 


Chicago. 


Discussion : Caswell Ellis, di 


Led by Dr. A. 


rector Cleveland College. 


Evening—University Club. 
University Annwersary Denner 
Presiding Officer: President Robert E. Vinson 
Address by the Honorable Newton D. Baker 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


Forenoon—Harkness Chapel. 
Research and Training for Research 
Need of Educational 


Research,’’ Dean 


‘*Social Trend and the 


Reconstruction through 
George F. Arps, Ohio State University 
‘*The Law School as an Agency of Research in 
Reform,’’ Roscoe Pound, Har 

vard University. 
‘*The Standards of Graduate Work,’’ 
Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago. 
Playfair MeMur 


rich, University of Toronto. 


Law Dean 


Dean 


Discussion: Led by Dean J. 


Noon— Haydn Hall. 


Luncheon for delegates. 
Afternoon—Shaw Field. 


Football game, Western Reserve University and 
Ohio Wesleyan. 
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Evening—Assembly Room, Cleveland Art Museum. Dr. WALTER Epwin Peck, of Wesleya: 
Play by University Dramatic Clubs. versity, has been appointed head of the dena» 
The Casselis Engagement by St. John Hankin. ment of English at the State College of W 


ington and dean of the graduate schoo! 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND Proressor WituiAm D. MacCuinro 
NEWS retired a year ago from the faculty of the | 
Dr. ALEXANDER C. HUMPHREYS, president for = . peng, has been appointed act 
dean at Illinois College, Jacksonville, ¢ 
ceed Dean George H. Seott, who died sudder 


from a stroke of paralysis in September. P 


nearly twenty-five years of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, submitted his resignation 


on October 22 at a special meeting of the 


fessor MacClintock was for seventee, 


trustees. At the request of the board, he : . 
dean of the Junior College at the Universit 


agreed to continue until the completion of his Chicaco 
twenty-fifth year, June 5, 1927. Dr. Hum- tite 
phreys recently passed his seventy-fifth birth- Dr. GrorGe E. CarroutHers has beer 

pointed dean of Rollins College at Winter Park 


Fla. 


Dr. G. M. Rucu, of the University of | 


day. 
Dr. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, who became 


president of the University of Oregon at the 


opening of the academic year, was formally in- Tecently resigned to accept the professorship 


ducted into office on October 29 on the ocea educational psychology in the University 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the univer- California. 

sity. The celebration was attended by represen- Proressor H. G. Goop, of Ohio Universit 
tatives from 170 institutions in all parts of the has been appointed professor of the histor 
country, 22 presidents, delegates from learned education at the Ohio State University. 


societies, citizens of the state, and the university — : 
: rue following changes have been made i 


fac os ~ = . Dr. ¢ wey +e Lit faculty of the University of Maine: C. A. Di 
side J rersity Michigan, » : 7 
president of the niversity o chigan, de inson (Ph.D., Clark) has been elected profess 


livered the installation address. of psychology in place of Dr. H. M. Halvers 


THE inauguration of Dr. Thomas Otto Wal- who resigned to go to Yale University; R 
ton as president of the Agricultural & Mechan- Levinson (Ph.D., Chicago) has been appo 
Texas took place at College associate professor of philosophy to tak 
place of Dr. W. S. Taylor, who has been ca 
to Smith College, and C. B. Crofutt (Ph.D 
lowa) takes the place of Dr. H. E. Farnswort 
who has a professorship at Brown Universit; 


ical College of 
Station on October 16. 


James L. Ross was inaugurated on October 
25 as president of Tennessee Wesleyan College, 


Athens. 


as? aad tans At Stanford University, Paul E. Holden 
W. N. KeErTHLEY, assistant state superinten- : 
dent of publie instruction of Mississippi, is the 
, ' he ment, and J. Hugh Jackson, professor o! 
new president of the State Teachers College at : : 
2 counting. The former comes from the Unit 
Cleveland, Miss., succeeding J. W. Broom. Mr. : ‘ 
: States Chamber of 
Grover Hooker, of Arvada, Colo., sueceeds Mr. 


Kethl ‘st elles from the position of professor of accounting 
ethiey as assistant state superintendent. pa , ; 
’ » I the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad 


been appointed professor of industrial manag 


Commerce and the latt 


; 


Dr. Rosert D. Batpwin has been elected ministration. Dr. Thomas A. Storey will take 
president of the State Normal School, Stevens up his duties as professor of hygiene a 
Point, Wisconsin, sueceeding Dr. John F. Sims. physical education for men and director ot th 
Dr. Baldwin is thirty-five years of age, is a Encina Gymnasium. Dr. Storey has bee: 
graduate of Princeton, has an M.A. degree in leave this quarter to complete arrangements 1' 
secondary education from Columbia, and this turning over his work at the College of the Cit 
last year completed the work for his Ph.D. of New York, where he has held a similar po- 


degree at Cornell. tion for twenty years. Dr. Wm. H. Barr 
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; withdrawn trom the directorship of the 


at Stantord, remains protessor ol 
id medical adviser of men and is giv- 
it of his time to work as a member ot 


lical School in San Francisco. 


Nobel prize tor medicine has been 


vical anatomy at the University of 


hagen, for his work on cancer. Dr. 
er received the Jung cancer research prize 


? 


Hl. Locker, who was elected pre sident 
American Library Association at its fif- 
iniversary meeting at Atlantic City, was 
ly dean of the college of education and 
or ot education in the University of Chi- 
For the past seventeen years he has been 
brarian of the Public Library of Toronto, 

He is a member of the executive com 

tee of the National Council of Education for 
la and his system ot library education is 
for its “Boys and Girls House” and the 
for citizenship which has this house for 
enter. 
ressor R. S. Conway, Hulme professor 
atin in the University of Manchester, was 
d president of the British Classical Asso- 


ion at the recent Manchester meeting. 


in Henry Hapow has agreed to act as chair- 
n of a joint committee being set up by the 
Kritish Broadeasting Company and the British 
Institute of Adult Education to inquire into the 
sibilities of further development of educa- 


by wireless. 


Epwarp H. Hume, president of the Colleges 
Yale in China at Changsha, has been asked 
the trustees of that institution to remain in 
lus country during the first semester of the col- 
ege year to aid in connection with plans for 
Medical 
inded by Yale in China, but now under the 
Con- 


tahilizing the Hsiang-Ya College, 


eparate direction of a Chinese Board of 


ol at Changsha. 


De. W. J. 
measurements for the state of Wisconsin, dur- 


OsBURN, director of educational 


ng a leave of absence, has been supervising for 
the Commonwealth Fund an investigation con- 
ening the amount of overlapping which the 
embers of freshman classes for the year 1925- 
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1926 have experienced since they entered the 


elementary school 


Proressor Erasmo BraGa, a Brazilian edu 


cator, was expected to arrive in New York on 
October 25 from Europe, where he spent the 


Visit educa 
during No 


summer. Professor Braga is to 


tional institutions in this country 


vember and December. 


THE Teachers Club of Methuen, Mass., gave a 
reception to Superintendent George Francis on 
October 19. Mr. Methuen to 
work at the schools on 


Francis leaves 


take up his Chelsea 


Nov ember 1. 


PROFESSOR RALEIGH SCHORLING, of the Um 


versity of Michigan, has been promoted to 
supervisor of instruction in the University of 
Michigan High School. He 


directed teaching in the higl 


will have charge ot 
school and in ¢ 


] 


operating schools and will be chairman of 

course on special methods in the school of edu 
eation. H. H. Ben 
Blewett School, St. Pro 
fessor Schorling as principal of the University 


High School. 


principal of the 
Mo., succeeds 


Ryan, 


Louis, 


PRESIDENT ERNEST Martin Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth College, has been elected a member 
of the board of trustees of Phillips Andover 
Academy. 


Freperic W. Witiarp has been appointed 
personnel relations manager for the Western 
Electrie Company with office headquarters at 


195 Broadway, New York City. 


Two fellowships, endowed this year at Har 
vard University by the Studebaker Corporation 
with the Albert 
Street Traffic Re 


search, have been awarded to graduate students 


of America in connection 


Russel Erskine Bureau for 


from California, according to announcement 


made by Dr. Miller McClintock, director of the 
government 


bureau in the department of 


Granvyl Hulse (California, ’25), and last year 


special court investigator for the street traffic 


investigation in Chicago, will undertake a na 
tion-wide survey of the organization and fune 
tion of police courts especially in connection 
with their handling of traffie problems. Max- 
well Halsey (California, ’26) will make a study 


of the relation between traffic problems and the 
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movement for the decentralization of retail 


business. These fellowships in the department 
of government are administered by the Director 
of the Erskine Bureau subject to the wishes of 
the Harvard Corporation. There are two sim- 
ilar fellowships at the University of California. 


IN rejecting the offer of the presidency of the 
University of Washington to sueceed Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, Mr. Stephen I. Miller made the follow- 
ing statement: “The direction of a great insti- 
tution of learning can best be determined in an 
atmosphere of sober reflection and good judg- 
ment: In the present atmosphere of conflict- 
ing emotions I can not accept the responsibility 
for the future poliey of the university without 
the approval of all who have its welfare at 
heart. The uniform courtesy of those who have 
placed their information at my disposal will 
remain a pleasant memory to me.” A spokes- 
man for the regents is reported to have said in 
regard to Mr. Miller’s refusal that the board 
probably would let the matter rest until the 
present tension had quieted. The alumni asso- 
ciation, which has been especially active in its 
opposition to Governor Hartley and his alleged 


part in removing Dr. Suzzallo, had announced 


that no vacancy existed and warned all candi- 
dates through the press of their attitude. 


Proressor Micuak. I. Pupin, professor of 
electro-mechanies at Columbia University, spoke 
at Vassar College on October 18 on physies and 
occasion of 


Henry M. 


modern scientific idealism on the 


the unveiling of the portrait of 


Sanders, donor of the laboratory. 


Proressor J. ANDREW DrUSHEL, professor of 
education, School of Education of New York 
University, lectured before the city teachers of 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, October 
16. Professor Drushel lectured on problems 
involved in the teaching of arithmetic. 


WitH the home-coming of alumni from all 
parts of the country and with guest-speakers 
from abroad, the Johns Hopkins University 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at Baltimore 
on October 22 and 23. The celebration confer- 
ence of the State Department of Education and 
the College for Teachers was held on October 
22 with the following speakers: Professor Wil- 


liam H. Burnham, Clark University; Professor 
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George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Co} 
University, and Professor Florence E. RB 
berger, the Johns Hopkins University. At 
dinner in the evening the toastmaster was J) 
David E. Weglein, superintendent of the pu! 
At the dedication of t 
new building for the School of 
Publie Health, built at a cost of $1,000,000. ; 
principal speakers were Dr. William H. W; 


schools of Baltimore. 


Hygien 


director of the school, and Dr. Andrew Balfoy 
director of the London School of Hygien 
Tropical Medicine. 


SPEAKERS at the general sessions of the Mis 
souri State Teachers Association to be hy 
Kansas City from November 11 to 13 w 
clude President Calvin Coolidge, who wi 
present at the dedication of the War Memo 
Monument. Other speakers will include Her 
Suzzallo, of Seattle, Washington; Arthur Bost 
wick, librarian of St. Louis; Dr. S. E. Day 
Dillon, Montana; Patti Hill and Mabel Carn 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; D 
Shelton Phelps, of George Peabody Colleg 
and Dr. A. O. Thomas, president of the Wor 
Federation of Educational Associations. F: 
cis G. Blair, president of the National Edue: 
tion Association, will be guest and speaker 


AmonG the speakers scheduled for the p 
gram of the New Jersey State Teachers Ass 
ciation at Atlantie City from November 11 
13 are the following: Dr. Milton C. Potte: 
superintendent of schools, Milwaukee; Dr. Ed 
ward A. Steiner, Grinnell College; Willia: 
Allen White, Emporia, Kans.; Dr. Herman H 
Horne, New York University; Dr. Ca 
Davis, University of Michigan; Dr. C 
Washburne, superintendent of schools, W 
netka, Ill.; Miss Nell Unger, of the New Yor 
State Department of Education; Dr. Henry H 
Goddard, Ohio State University; Protess 
Arthur L. Wheeler, Princeton University; Pro 
fessor Charles Knapp, Barnard College, © 
lumbia University; O. T. Robert, University \ 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. H. D. Kitson, of Teac! 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Speakers at the Middlesex County Teacher 
Association at Boston on October 29 included 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs and Protesso! 
Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teachers College, Colur 
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niversity; Professor Ernest Horn, of the 
University of Iowa; Miss Julia Wade 
tt, of Philadelphia; Miss Mary MacSkim- 
Brookline, Mass., and Commissioner of 
Ernest W. Butterfield, of New 


\r the School of Polities to be held at Smith 
ve on October 29 and 30, the speakers will 
le the following Massachusetts state offi- 

Frederic W. Cook, secretary of the com- 
enwealth, “The State’s Part in an Election”; 
C. Hull, speaker of the House, the Re- 
can platform; Joseph B. Ely, of West- 
the Democratic platform. President Wil- 
\lan Neilson, of Smith, will speak on 
enship in a Republic.” Members of the 
ties of Amherst, Williams and Smith will 
ke part. 
held at the Old 
th Chureh, Copley Square, Boston, to do 
William Tucker, 


{ MEMORIAL service was 


to the late Jewett 


rmerly president of Dartmouth College, who 


on September 29, in his eighty-eighth 
ear. President Hopkins spoke and more than 
ve hundred graduates of Dartmouth College 
nd friends of Dr. Tucker were present at the 


yicee, 


\ pRONZE tablet commemorating the services 
Bradbury L. Cilley, who taught for forty 
ears at Phillips Exeter Academy, has been 
The inscription 
“In 


radbury Longfellow Cilley, professor of an 


wed in the main building. 


the tablet is as follows: memory of 
ent languages, who for forty years, 1859-1899, 


taught 


Exeter men clear thought and plain 
speech, this tablet is placed here by members 


the class of 1881.” 


PRESIDENT KENNETH C. M. SILLs, of Bow- 
loin College, delivered the Founders’ Day ad 
lress at Wheaton College on October 16. A 
unveiled in of the late 
Samuel V. Cole, who was president of Wheaton 


was memory 
tor twenty-eight years. The new Wheaton dor- 
mitory was named Everett Hall in honor of Dr. 
la J. Everett, first dean of the college and 
ww head of the English department. 
A CHILDREN’s story-telling and bird study 


garden will be laid out in Central Park, New 
York City, as a memorial to Frances Hodgson 
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Burnett, the writer, by her friends. Plans for 
the garden by Charles D. Lay have been ap 
proved by the City Art Commissioner, accord 
The 


near Conservatory 


ing to Park Commissioner F. G. Gallatin. 


memorial will be situated 
Lake and will contain a statuette of two small 


children by Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 


THE author of “Each in his Own Tongue,” 
William Herbert Carruth, is to be honored by 
the endowment of a poetry prize memorial in 
the University of Kansas. The alumni of the 


university of which Professor Carruth was a 
graduate and a member of its faculty for over 
thirty years, are raising a fund of $5,000, the 
income of which will be awarded annually for 
three Carruth memorial prizes of, respectively, 
$100, $75 and $50 for the best poems written 
during the year by undergraduates of the Un 


versity of Kansas. 


Hitt, a former chief of the 
York State 
Department of Education, died in Albany on 
October 24. 


an examiner in 


Dr. ALBERT C. 


special school bureau in the New 


Atter joining the department as 
1894, Dr. Hill, in 1904, took 
charge of the special schools bureau with super 
for the blind deat 


eight prison institutions. He retired as head ot 


vision of schools and and 


the bureau in 1924. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Davin Neitson Beacnu, for 
twenty years president of the Congregational! 
Seminary at Bangor, Me., died on October 18 at 


the age of seventy-eight years. 


Dr. InvinG A. Hazen, principal of the Rich 
mond Hill, New York, High School since 1917, 
who retired this fall because of ill health, died 


on October 19 at Meriden, N. H. 


THE death on October 12, at the age of eighty 
Abbott. 


London 


seven years, is announced of Dr. E. A. 
the City of 
Dr. Abbott was also eminent as a Bib 


for long headmaster of 
School. 
lieal and English scholar. 


STANISLAUS SoBINSKI, of Lemburg, Poland, 


superintendent of education, was 


shot killed 


students while 


provincial 


recently and it is supposed by 


Ukrainian 
He had received a number of threaten 


walking near his 
home. 
ing letters. 


Ow invitation of the colleges and schools ot 
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Buffalo, N. Y., the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools ot 
the Middle States and Maryland will be held 


there on November 26 and 27. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SOME VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR STUDY IN GERMANY 
THI Institute Uni- 


versity of Berlin, offered its forty-second short 


German for Foreigners, 


course this summer. For the first time, the va- 


Sh 


cation course, from July 15 to August 25, was 
organized on the American plan, thus making it 
possible for American colleges to give adequate 
to those 


Perhaps this accounts tor the fact that, 


credit who successfully completed the 
work, 
also for the first time, there was a larger rep- 
resentation from America than from any othe 
country, as well as more individual Americans 
than ever betore, at rate, since the war. 
Out 


from the United States and its colonies. 


any 
thirty-five came 
There 


were more from New York than any other state. 


of sixty-eight students, 


Pennsylvania came next, then Illinois, Missouri, 


with one representative from 


California, Ohio, South 
Great Britain 


Massachusetts, 
each of the following: 
Carolina, Texas, the Philippines. 
sent eleven; Hungary, four; Lithuania and Nor- 
way, three each; Greece and Spain, two each; 
with a single representative from Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Japan, Korea, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia Turkey. 
course, trom June 21 to August 15, there were 
twenty-two from Japan, fifteen Soviet 
Russia (ineluding Soviet the 
Ukraine), eight only from the United States, 
and individuals from the following countries 
unrepresented in the later course: Egypt, China, 
Finland, Mongolia, Poland, Syria. 

For a tee of thirty dollars, it was possible in 


six weeks to get sixty hours of direct instruction 


and In a similar earlier 
from 


Armenia and 


(graded) in the language, including two hours 
weekly in phonetics, together with thirty hours 
selected from additional courses on German 
culture and the educational and social problems 
of Germany. There were, also, weekly excur- 
sions in Berlin, and round about, as well as very 
interesting “gesellige Dr. Georg 
Kartzke, well known in this country because of 


a four-year connection at Yale and two years as 


abends.” 
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dean ot Arnold College, New Haven, 


charge. 

Of special interest because of their disti, 
modern qualities were the lectures on pr 
German art, (x 


day German literature, 


theater, Germany in relation to the east, 


economic development of Germany since 157 


the political parties of Germany, thi 
ideas in present-day education, school ref; 
German higher schools, a school survey, 
youth movement, the post-war development 
German sport and its meaning, and the pr 
lems of the proletariat. 

Both 


and exeursions were very well managed. | 


lectures, discussions, classroon 
tainly German teachers have mastered the t 
nique of their profession. 
At the the 
trip, at the cost of about fifty dollars addition 


conclusion of course, a ten 


was taken to and in the Rhineland. 


The regular six-weeks course was divided int 


two parts for those who wished to stay in Ber 


lin not longer than three weeks. 


excellent pensions within walking distance o! 


the university was at the rate of two dollars 
day. 

Next summer, similar courses will agai 
offered. 
list, Dr. 


either directly, 


Why not ask to be put on the maili 


Georg Kartzk 


Board at tw 


Deutsches Institut fiir Auslander, University | 


Berlin, or Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
the Institute of International Education, 
Fifth Avenue, New York? 

DISTINCTLY PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


For seven summers, the Berliner Zentral 


stitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht has con 


ducted summer courses for foreign teachers 
acquaint them with the new pedagogy tha 


now developing very rapidly in Germany. 
offered : 


year two courses were one for 


teachers, limited to twenty; fee, ten dollars; 


other for general pedagogy, limited to forty; 


fee, seven dollars and fifty cents. 
The art course came first, from July 
One week was devoted 


90 


August 11. 


+} 


t 


This 


to eight 


hours of daily practice, under guidance, in the 


practical arts of lettering, basketry, plaiting, 
This praxis 


weaving, marionette manufacture. 


was punctuated with lectures, discussion and ¢x 
The second 


hibitions of actual school work. 
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as occupied entirely with lectures and 
ns of the intensely modern art of the 
ools, public and private, which has 
ver the whole world, not merely Ger- 


The lee- 


. began, in true German fashion, with the 


ission of underlying principles. 


[he teachers changed daily. 


Then came 


decoration, 


tantasie expressions, 


iv ol 
ire study, expression materials, line draw- 
craphie technique, the art courses and their 

ent in the higher schools, definitely in 

These grades are equal, ap- 

itely, in age of the students, at any rate, 
first and last years of high school. 

se who remained in Berlin for a longer 

were guided in their observations of the 

art work in any grade of school in which 

were interested. 

Ihe second course opened auspiciously on 

wust 12, with two illuminating lectures, one 

Muller-Freientels on “The Cul- 

Currents in Present-day Germany” and 


Wolff on “The 


(the four years elementary schools to 


Protessor 


her by Georg Grund- 

are sent all children, rich and poor) and 
New Pedagogical Demands.” 

to this setting was put day by day, inelud- 


r Saturdays and Sundays, a wealth of oppor- 
to observe in many types of schools, to 


ten to leaders, to take part in general discus- 


s, to see films, specially prepared for school 
the Rhine, others illustrating the new gym- 
tics, gardening, ete. 
[hose who wished to confine their observa- 
ns to particular schools, or to definite years 
lifferent schools, or to particular subjects 
Opportunity was offered, 


different 


helped to do so. 


wever, for observation in many 
ears, in many different subjects, in many types 
Grundschule and Volkschule, both 

residential and in industrial Berlin; the pa- 
ntal school, Struveshof; a Hilfschule (includ- 
ng a kindergarten for those of school age, not 


admitted to regular classes, because of health or 


schools: 


lor other reasons, together with regular grades 
r normal but retarded pupils, and special 
asses tor the various types of handicapped 
children ), community schools, experimental 
schools, Aufbauschule (the very modern gym- 
nasium, which, taking its students from the 


ablest in the seventh year of the volkschule, 
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endeavors to give them full gymnasium train 
ing in twelve instead of thirteen years), voca 
tional schools, a school farm (a remarkable in 
stitution, Sharffenburg, on an island in Tegeler 
Hum 


boldt), school gardens, gymnasia, realgymnasia, 


see, originally planted by Alexander 
reform realgymnasia, oberrealschule, lycée and 
m4 hools, 


the 


other schools for girls, coeducational 
the 
modern Pestalozzi is influencing even the kin 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Institute (where 
dergarten ), the institute for the deaf, for the 
the hearing, the 


gymnastic hour in different types of school, as 


blind, schools for hard olf 


well as the high school (college ) tor physical 


] 


lessons, school 


training, radio and, finally, a 
play, its preparation and production. 

For the most part, the morning was used for 
visiting schools (four hours), four hours of the 
afternoon for lectures and discussions, and the 
evenings for motion pictures, the school play 
and an entertainment at the home of the Berlin 
Teachers Union, or else for reading, or even a 
bit of leisure. 

The students were almost as interesting as the 


All of 


and spoke it 


course itself. them understood German 


easily with varying degrees ot 
fluency. To many of them, it was their mothe: 
tongue, for they were representative of German 
culture islands, historically speaking, in foreign 
lands. Out of six from Roumania, for example, 
three of them came from Sieben Birgen. There 
two from Memel, six from Esthonia, one 


South Rhineland, six 


were 
Latvia, three from 
Poland, 
Denmark 
following countries were represented: 


trom 


Leningrad, and on 
In addition, the 


Austria, 


trom two trom 


trom (Schleswig). 
Japan, Jugoslavia, Palestine, Sweden, Switzer 
land, the United States. 
there 


Moreover, many kinds 


of teachers were university professors, 
school superintendents, training school heads, 
high-school principals and teachers, elementary 
principals and teachers, supervisors and teach 
ers of special subjects. 

They were an intelligent, hard-working, de 
voted, enthusiastic group of students. It made 
one realize that education is no mere machine, 
that, instead, it is a living organism, developing 
rapidly, in accordance with its own laws, into 
something that may save the world. 

Next summer, the institute plans to give four 


such courses, consecutively, beginning in June 
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For further details, write Schulrath Nieman, 
Zentral Institut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht, 
Potsdamerstrasse, 120, Berlin W35, asking to 
be put on the mailing list. 

Just one word of caution: It is necessary 
really to understand German in order to benefit 
at all. 


DistincTLy CULTURAL 

In the larger cities, in the summer, there is 
very little that is worth while, either in the 
theater or in music, but this summer, those who 
went to the Harz tor physical refreshment 
found, near Thale, an open air theater in which 
were given from June 26 to August 25, daily, 
at 4.30 P. M., three times weekly, at 7 P. M., 
excellently acted classic drama: Schiller, Goéthe, 
Hauptmann, Kleist and Shakespeare (“As You 
Like It” and “Love’s Labor Lost’). At Heidel- 
berg, Weimar, Jena, were held somewhat simi- 
lar though briefer festivals, and, as all the 
world knows, at Munich, very fine opera. 

Indeed, I am reminded of the story of the 
watermelon and the boy. His mother pointed a 
moral by telling her son of an unhappy boy 
who ate too much watermelon. “But there 
could not be too much watermelon,” answered 
the child, “there must have been too little boy.” 

Lucy L. W. WILson 
SouTH PHILADELPHIA 
High ScHOOL FOR GIRLS 


DISCUSSION 


IS HISTORY DULL? 

You, too, would have been struck. On the 
desk of the towel manufacturer there lay open 
the second volume of Beveridge’s “Life of John 
Marshall.” I made an exeuse to get closer to 
the desk, where I found copious historical notes. 
Soon the manufacturer returned and we talked. 
He had recently read the “Letters of Walter 
Hines Page,” Graham Wallas’s “Life of Francis 
Place,” Trevelyan’s “John Bright,” Wandell 
and Minnegerode’s “Aaron Burr” and Sand- 
burg’s “Abraham Lincoln.” He had never been 
a college student, but he displayed more interest 
and enthusiasm for history and solid literature 
than most of the hundreds of college students 
whom I have taught or met. It frequently hap- 
pens that the college graduate and instructor 


know much less than they would hav: 
lieve. But here was a business man 
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VC hy 


al 


demics look upon business men with cont, 


who knew much more about history and }j,, 


ature than he would have you believe! 


Simon-pure histories—with few exc ptions 


had no life. They were dry collections of na 


dates, facts, with a fanciful group of index |i«. 


ot rulers, prime ministers and postmasters 


manutacturer turns trom these histories 


more readable, more delightful and equal! 


accurate autobiographies, biographies and 


ters. Since Macaulay’s death in 1859 and | 


lyle’s in 1881 there have been few truly gr 


historians. In Macaulay’s fascinating “Hist: 


of England” there is a peculiar charm of st 


the result of a creative intellect and vivid in 


agination. The great dramatic power and t 


daring satire found in Macaulay and Ca: 


are lacking in almost all the histories of to 


This is the manufacturer’s belief. 


And so the Evening World sees fit to remark 
(February 21, 1925) that “After all th 


demic mind’ is not so interesting. 


It is usua 


deadly dull. That is the reason that hist 
written mostly by men with the ‘academi 


is so little read.” 


Hendrik W. Van Loon finds enough in th 
World’s statement to call the problem “compli 
cated.” He believes that “just now there is 1 
future in scholarship, no demand for scholars, « 


democratic contempt for all learning, no caus 


to which a scholar can give his life. W! 
should the academic life (speaking very gen 
ally) attract anybody but dull-minded brethre 
who are glad of a safe berth and three months 


holiday? Why, indeed.” 


Frederic L. Paxson, winner of the Pulitzer 
prize in history in 1924 and professor of his 
tory in the University of Wisconsin, believes 
that the World’s comment is “quite true.” “Th 
academic mind has its full share of dullness 
like that of the laity.” However, he says in ot 


fense of his profession that “a 


measured truth told by a critical scholar is u 


balanced and 


nr 


likely to have the deep lights and shades neede 
for a romantic public.” Dean Herman V. Ames 
of the Graduate School of the University ©! 
Pennsylvania, is willing to admit that “man) 
historians are not skilled in presenting mater 


in an attractive literary form. 


On the other 
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loes not follow that because authors do 
a good style the academic mind is nee- 
dull.” Richard Shryock, protessor ol 
at Duke University, says that “it is cer- 
ie that many ‘academic minds’ are 
jull’ to the average intelligent reader 
se academic ones devoted to history are 
ption to this rule. I would rate higher 
torian who has both scientific and liter- 
ity, than he who possesses only the 
but I would not scorn the ‘dull’ writer 
tory to the extent that our newspaper 


inklin Jameson has been for many years 
ned managing editor of the American 
rical Review and the director of the de- 
nt of historieal research of the Carnegie 
tution of Washington. His position is one 
Jiar leadership among American his- 
Although admitting that the “aca- 

is “inhibited from much of that bright- 
style and free use of popular rhetoric 
makes the newspaper bright,” he goes 


ng defense of his coworkers. 


he writes philosophically], we can’t have 

thing in any one man or set of men. Each 
ssion has its superiorities in some qualities 

ts deficiencies in others. Newspaper men are, 
average, brighter minded than college 

ers, but they make up for it by their extra 
ry superficiality and unscrupulousness of 
ment. Their profession abounds in ‘‘ bright, 

, brainy’’ fellows, who would say anything 
ided it sounds smart, on the one hand talking 
fidently about things of which they have not 
the pains to acquire any thorough knowl- 
and on the other hand careless against all 
ence in saying what is favorable to the party 

se to which they adhere. Most commonly, 

1 read in a newspaper an account of some 
nsaction or matter that you yourself know all 
t, you find its account to be incorrect in many 
culars. It is not so difficult to write brightly 

u do not much care what you say. On the 
her hand, the academic, whose duty it is to know 
ngs thoroughly and to state them correctly, is 
hereby inhibited from much of that brightness of 
tyle and free use of popular rhetoric which makes 
newspapers bright. The patience required in 
0 obtain thorough knowledge and the 
requisite for correctness of statement will 
leave him dull. Moreover, academic pay is 

t good enough to attract many brilliant young 


men into the profession of academic teaching 
The fault of that lies with the public, which cares 
more for brightness of writing in the newspapers, 
which constitute almost its sole reading, and are 
bought for two cents and thrown away, than it 
eares for engaging the most valuable kind of mind 


in teaching its young people 


A professor of history at the University o 
Illinois dismisses the World’s remark with, “1 
haven't the slightest interest in the:New York 
World’s editorials. If there is anything duller 
than the academic mind it is the editorial mind, 
which explains why newspaper leaders are such 
jokes to-day.” This, of course, is no explana 
tion. It is rather a stupid evasion of the matter 
in question. Dean Ames, however, does seek to 
explain that “while it is doubtless true that 
much of the monographie literature on histor 
ical subjects is hard reading for the untrained 
mind, is it not also true that most of this liter- 
ature is written primarily for specialists rather 
than tor the average reader. It is not written 
mainly for the purpose of giving entertainment, 
but for the presentation of the true facts and 
their interpretation.” Professor Shryock rea 


sons along similar lines. He inquires: 


Whether it may not be held that ‘‘ scientific 
history’’ is not written for this average intelligent 
reader, any more than scientific biology is No 
one demands or expects the latter to be ‘‘ inter 
esting’’—why the former? Perhaps the truth is 
that the World editor has just discovered that 
history has ceased to be primarily a form of litera 
ture (as it once was) and now doesn’t relish the 
change in its nature to the more cold and scientific 


type. 


Professor Rayner Kelsey, of Haverford Col 
lege, and Dana C. Munro, professor of history 


at Princeton University and president of the 


American Historical Association, believe that 
histories are extensively read and intimate, 
therefore, that they must not be dull. Professor 
Munro writes: 


It would be interesting to have the ‘‘ academic 
mind’’ defined. I have been very much interested 
lately to learn what a demand there is for books 
on history written by college professors, and how 
relatively large the sales are. Many of my friends 
derive a large part of their incomes from their 
royalties. But possibly they do not have the 


” 


‘facademic mind 
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Consider Professor Munro’s belief. An ex- investigation of the relative influence of hered 


amination of publishers’ statements for the past ity and environment”: reports certain det 


ACLalley 


two years shows that no work of pure history findings as to the parts played by these ty 


has appeared on the list of best-selling non-  fyenees and closes with an eloquent stateme 
fiction, wi » sole exception of » G . ee = 
tion, ith the sole excepti . of Claud G. of the possibilities of the results of measyre 
Bowers’s “Jefferson and Hamilton” (in Janu- . as 
1926 und B ‘ ; ment when rightly utilized. 
ary, 1926). An owers 1S primarily a jour- y . 
wth : I : . Nature and nurture are defined as “ 
nalist. During the same period the best-selling hick ; ; hiti A 
gar i heme which, under the conditions of American wh: 
non-fiction list has included Mark Twain’s Auto- — 


biography, William Allen White’s “Woodrow 
Wilson” and the “Life and Letters of Walter 


school children in the publie schools, al! j; 


same school grade and of the same chronolog 

Hines Page.” It must also be noted that many 86; Still cause differences in achievement { 
> ° ° ° ff ”” w > . “ ‘ 

of the histories written by academies “who de- manifest.” The data presented “tend to 


rive a large part of their incomes from their port Dewey’s doctrine that the young child } 


royalties,” are used as text-books in the schools more individuality than the older child, and tha: 
and colleges and need not necessarily be inter- we are creating by education what certain den 
esting to be so used. The choice of text-books  eratie educators earnestly desire—the creat 
is too often based on the question of personal of a homogeneous citizenry”; in other words 


friendship with the author, his religious persua- that on the whole nurture influences operating 


sion ( er factors ec y mote from a . . 
sion or other factors equally as remote from upon typical children seem to wash out ind 


reasonable standard of value. , oon ; 
8 vidual peculiarities rather than augment ther 
The historical research student in our univer- eee ie wire : 
ec eee ' Finding that “computation” is one of the things 
sities, if he has no independent ideas, becomes : hich the leveli Ks th : 
‘ apa in which the leveling process works, the author 
a trained index-clerk, file-clerk and statistician. ; dans ca ei 
> . . questions the desirability of it, suggesting that 
In the arduous task of working over heaps of ‘ 
letters, documents and books for his few facts, 
: ° » . ve > ochieve j sd is , if 2 fh) 1% 
the historical student too often sidetracks the level of achievement in “History and Literatu 
° ° . > ” » ~ : tor 
human element. He is not trained to write. He Information” (the terms are those of the Sta 
has the necessary ability to collate facts, but ford Achievement Tests). The finding that 
he lacks the power to inject imagination and “nurture tends to eliminate idiosynerasy” 
sympathetic interest into them. He fails to even more strikingly illustrated in the study 
establish a point of contact between himself gifted children, Dr. Kelley finds: 


and the layman with a bent for history. 
(Here) original nature has found wide expres 


There are in America, however, historians 
who have independent ideas and who possess sion, and very en eee arithmetic eamaeng * 
One ity coupled with inferior computation ability 
the reverse has blossomed like a lily by the road 
side, oblivious to the fact that in the homeland 
America it is only the dandelion that is expected 
As soon as this faux pas is discovered pupil 
Barnes, James Harvey Robinson, F. J. Turner, teacher combine to correct it, for in another thr 
Claude G. Bowers and Hendrik W. Van Loon. years we find that Arithmetic Reasoning and Con 

NATHAN G. GoopMAN putation abilities have become very evenly dev 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. oped. ... These gifted children are not undait 

ferentiated paragons of ability because they wer 


imagination and the humanizing element. 
may call to mind James Truslow Adams, Fred- 
eric L. Paxson, C. W. Alvord, Edward Chan- 
ning, Randolph G. Adams, Harry Elmer 





born that way, nor because they were that way 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE age 8, but because something has happened 


The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differ- tween ages 8 and 11. Probably the thing © 


ences. By TruMAN Lee Kentey. New York, #8 happened is that they have succumbed 
Senden 1926. 49 pp demands and blandishments of a school system 4! 
- tgiadaadanal - or a school influence by reacting on the home, org! 


In this volume of unusually modest dimen- ized for the mediocre and administered by pla" 
sions Dr. Kelley presents “a technique for the men—lovers of the level. 





whing Dull and Retarded Children. 


he problem is to make school 


_ 1926] 


By AN- 
New York, Maemil- 


DoLMAN INSKEEP. 


1926. 455 pp. 


“dull” into the title of a 
this subject is a little hke the older 


the word 


frank labeling of certain types of in 
ns. such as “home for ineurables.”” Su- 
dent Wilson’s note in the introduction, 
effect that the effort of the 
should be to enable pupils of this type 


to the 


cress “each at his own proper rate” and 


“a happy 
whether 
And 


ecp herself soon shows that her interest 


le place’ for all children, 


r otherwise, is more reassuring. 


away with the myth of the “average 
to find out the special needs of indi- 
‘retarded” children and to help them. 


This book is one of the few that states defi- 
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Finding the Right Teaching Position. 
LAN C. Hines. New 


By Har- 
York, Seribner’s, 1926. 

200 pp. 

PROPER placement of teachers has never had 
the attention it deserves, and Professor Hines’s 
position as director of personnel for the Cin 
cinnati public schools draws special interest to 
this book. The 


specifically to answer the question, “How should 


purpose of the volume is 


we go about securing the first position or pro 


motion?” After preliminary chapters discuss 


ing the need for eareful selection of teachers 
and “approaching the problem of employment,” 
such practical matters are dealt with as the 
written communication, the personal interview 


and the teacher under observation. 


Professor 
Hines emphasizes specifie oceupational analysis 
of the positions to be filled, as one of the essen 
tials in a proper system of placement, and gives 


some space to teaching service in the normal 


the fact that dull and retarded children 


> } > “Te \ re g ‘ . SClss1 
{merican public schools are not only due to chool and college. There is frank discussion 


ore strict enforcement of compulsory edu- of the rural teaching position, the town-school 
n laws but to the fact that “for many years position, and the city position, with suggested 
\merica admitted indiscriminately certain for- 4¢stions for the applicant to ask himself as to 
; the different type of positions. One could wish 
that had 


emphatic the need for equal economic return as 


elements that did not represent the average 


Professor Hines made a little more 


f mental ability even in their own coun- 
Dr. Inskeep further states her problem 


between city and country for teaching, but 


ws: 
doubtless he would reply that his business is to 

ire the dull and retarded children within 
meaning of the title of this book? 


se who clog the wheels of normal progress, the 


describe actualities, and rural and small-town 
They are : a. 3 ) 

They a teaching is still in most places hardly more than 
; the stepping stone to a city position. Not much 
iters who succeed at times in being promoted, 


is said about elementary and secondary posi 


t who always take an undue share of the teach- ; ‘ 
tions, though there is need for light on the two 


types of work as separate fields and opportuni 


W.C 


er’s time; they are the children whose abilities 

mechanical rather than academic; the children 
are not getting the education to which all the "es. 
lren of all the people are entitled. 


mbeciles, that is, those whose mental age will 


They are ee 
QUOTATIONS 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


THE statistics of the French Ministry of War 
recently disclosed the fact that among the new 


ver be over seven years. They are the children 


se adult mental age will be, according to our 
resent methods of testing, somewhere from eight 


fourteen years. . In the school world they 


isually spoken of as retarded. Designated im  yeeruits the number who were found to be in- 


terms of as) > } + « P 4 > ay ¢ " . , 
possible industrial adjustment, they are sufficiently educated amounted to 20 per cent 
of the 


due to the difficulties under which the 


se who will probably be the unskilled, semi- 


. deficiencies are 


French 
None the 
less the result is depressing, and last J: 


whole. Some of these 


and, in some cases, skilled laborers and 


nary clerical workers. : 
schools labored during the war. 

It is with special reference to children thus 
deseribed that the author describes procedures 
reading, language, spelling, arithmetic, hand- 
ting, social studies, health, thrift, the appre- 


ciation studies, education of the hand, games. 


nuary 
a bill was brought in by the then Minister ot 
Publie Instruction, M. Daladier, to improve and 
reinforce the existing laws of compulsory at- 


tendance. In spite of the various changes of 
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ministry which have since taken place, the bill system. This is implicitly recogni 
still holds the field, having apparently been present bill, which expressly proy 
accepted more or less by all parties... . grouping of managers in the case , 
The chief innovation in the new bill com- schools, though such grouping has to 
pared with actual practice 1s the powers it gives untary. 
to grant leave of absence to children over 11 The composition of the conse: 
for half-time up to two months or whole time ally wide. It includes the mayor, o 
up to one month. For children of 12 years ot representatives of the town or paris 
age the corresponding furloughs are for halt- nominees of the association of the 
time up to four months or full-time up to two associations and of the local trad 
months. Reasons for the granting of such leave teachers, parents and the school medic: 
have to be stated in writing and addressed to where he exists. So-called “public bene: 
the mayor, who sends them on to the conseil de can be coopted. The elementary i spect 
Vécole. This conseil de V’école is a new de-_ naturally a member; the district coun 
parture and forms the subject of a companion county councillor, even the “Inspector of ae; 
bill. It supersedes, or rather includes, the fune- emy,” who is roughly equivalent to our , 
tions of the commission scolaire and the caisse education officer, have also the right to att 
de Vécole. The idea itself, however, is far from but it is obvious that visits from these gn 
novel. As far back as 1900 it was proposed to lights are likely to be few and far betwe 
constitute school councils with somewhat similar The head teacher acts as secretary and th 
powers, an alternative scheme being to suppress treasurer as financial assistant. 
the commission scolaire and give the teacher the It is clear that what the government bil 
right to hale parents before the lo ‘ral juge de at is the creation of a sort of local collect; 
paix, but such a scheme was most undesirable, conscience, which should promote a current 
as it would have brought the teachers into direct popular opinion in favor of compulsory edu 
conflict with the parents. tion. At any rate, it is a courageous atter 
The conseil de l’école is indeed a step towards to make for a greater unity of villag 


decentralization, and transfers to what should which is so sorely divided in many parts 


be a representative body of managers the finan- France by religious and political schisms 
cial oversight of the school as far as the up- According to the new bill, parents and gua 
keep, sanitation, heating, furnishing and provi- dians of a child nearing the end of its 


sion of books and apparatus are concerned. year must notify the mayor what they inte: 
They will have in fact at their disposal the do, whether to educate it at home or send it 
state, departmental and parish council grants, a publie or private school. On the first 
as well as any windfalls in the way of dona- every August the mayor is to make out a co! 
tions or legacies. They will also take over the _ plete list of the children and inform the scho: 
general welfare work hitherto carried on by the of the pupils they may expect. Parents 
caisse de l’école, where it already exists. It is guardians failing to notify the mayor are to bx 
significant, however, that 61 per cent. of the fined at the instance of the elementary inspect 
schools are still without a caisse. This is due ‘Stray children can be pounced on in the street 
to the fact that in many eases the schools are md taken to the nearest school. The conse 
often far too small, especially if one includes /’école has, after duly warning the parent 
the hamlet schools. Distances and bad com-_ the first time, the right to prosecute. Emp): 
munications have in many eases rendered the ers of under-age pupils can also be fined. 
multiplication of these small schools imperative, children privately educated must on and ait 
while local jealousy between commune and com- the age of nine submit yearly to a public 
mune has been a universal bar to the creation amination conducted by the elementary 
of schools to serve more than one parish. The  spector, and failure at this examination enta 
grouping of villages for educational purposes, sending the child to a public or a private he 
when feasible, in the early school board days in ...-—The Educational Supplement 


England was a great improvement onthe French London Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND _ ievels a 
STATISTICS 
RECOGNITION AND RECALL 
VOCABULARIES 


vocabulary tests were given to 


ris in the Horace Mann 
multiple choice 


The problem 


took eight forms of the 
Word Knowledge, each form 
e hundred words. Words num- Let x 
100 only were used on forms G and 
tests were ample to give a measure 
tion vocabulary at all levels. Since 
of Word Knowledge Is a 
recognition vocabulary only, another 
vised to measure recall vocabulary. 
d completion sentences were con- 
| one word being omitted in each sen- 
In constructing the completion sentence 
led that the best fitting word in 
hould be the corresponding word 
of the Thorndike Test of Word 
The validity of this test as a cop The values for b were actually found trom 
| vocabulary is discussed elsewhere. the deta. The value of m was taken as 35 pe 
SVG TOENG POCMINS OS RECUTEO CH st for alll groups. This is an approximation 
mss Of vocabulary - the a teal It was assumed that in these classes the mean 


is, P. M., ‘‘Increasing English Vocabu ing of the first thousand words was known. But 


English Class.’ Forthcoming number the actual score was 96.5 per cent. The differ 


urnal of Educational Research. nee 3.5 is aseribed to carelessness, the Impe! 


Position of words of oy No. words 
Thorndike correct really known 
Word List on test known (approx 


1— 1,000 96.5 100.0 1,000 
1,.001— 2,000 94.1 96 968 
2,001-— 3,000 93.0 95.5 955 


3,001— 4,000 89.7 : 875 
4,001— 5,144 86.1 996 
5,145-— 6,047 5. 768 
6,048— 7,262 t A 888 
7,263-— 8,145 39. 5 573 
8,146— 9,190 3. 71. 744 
9,191-10,000 (approx.) 72.5 70.2 575 
10,000-15,000 32. 06. 2,840 


15,000-20,000 41:! 2,075 


No. words in first 
20,000 words cor 
responding to 
seore of 76 on 
Thorndike test 
words known beyond 20,000 2,650 


ated total recognition vocabulary 15,900 
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25 % 50 % 78 % 


PERCENT: OF WORDS KNOWN 


Fig. 1. Per cent. of 
levels of the Thorndike Word List—Group of 
30 Ninth-grade Girls. 


words known at ditterent 


fection in the test items, and those test items 
that contained catches or puzzles rather than 
identity of meaning. This difference was as- 
sumed to hold a constant value of 3.5 per cent. 
Applying this formula to the data yields the 
result given in the table. 

The above computations suffer increasing in- 
accuracy as one gets into the upper ranges of 
infrequent words. To say that a score of 76 on 
the Thorndike test corresponds to a vocabulary 
of 13,257 within the first twenty thousand words 
is probably correct to within one hundred 
words. But the estimate of total vocabulary 


of 15,500 corresponding to a score of 76 is prob- 


ably in error by several hundred, and the esti- 
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mate is undoubtedly too small rather than 
Thorndike? 


make a closer estimate until we know wh; 


Ub 


large. As points out we can 
first twenty thousand words really are 

Using the number of acceptable words or the 
completion test which are of the same level as 
the corresponding words on the Thorndike Teg, 
I compute that the use or recall vocabulary eor. 
responding to the above estimate is 5500. For 
this group the recall vocabulary is only about 
one third of the recognition vocabulary 

Using these results and other estimates as g 
basis I offer the following as averages of sige 
of recognition vocabulary at various levels, The 
only advantage these estimates have over those 
of Kirkpatrick, Doran, Babbitt, Bonser, Ger. 
lach, Brandenburg, Holley, Weber, Terman or 
Thorndike is that they are based on more ade- 
quate Thorndike Word 


List, which is our best present index to the im- 


testing data and the 


portance of words. 


RECOGNITION VOCABULARY 


Corresponding Scores on 


Grade Thorndike Test 


4A $000 
4B 5,000 
5A 6,000 
5B 6,900 
6A 7,900 
6B 8,900 
10,000 
10,600 
11,250 
12,100 
13,200 


These results are in practical agreement with 
those of Kirkpatrick and Brandenburg, and 
since the two estimates were arrived at by dif- 
ferent methods considerable reliance can be 
placed in the results. 

PercivaL M. SymMonps 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


2 Thorndike, E. L. (’24), ‘‘The Vocabularies of 
School Pupils,’’ in ‘‘ Contributions to Education,”’ 
Vol. I, No. 7, pp. 69-76. Yonkers. World Book 
Co. This chapter contains an excellent bibliog: 
raphy of articles dealing with size of vocabulary. 
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